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Producers Expect 
Record Sales of 


Radio Receivers 


Manufacturers of Sets Said | 


To Be Prepared for Un- 


precedented Demand as) 


Peak Season Approaches 


Level of Last Year 
Is Being Maintained 


Industry Is Turning to Foreign 

Trade on an Extensive Scale 

-For First Time, Department 
Of Commerce Says 


The radio industry is preparing to 
meet the demands of the public for the 
peak merchandising period of the year, 
which begins in November, with the 
hope that the 1929 radio year will be 
the most successful in the history of the 
industry, according to an oral statement 
Oct..4 by Marshall Jones, chief of the 
electrical divisicn of the Department of 
Commefce. 

Thus far this year, said Mr. Jones, 
reports to the Department have shown 


that radio sales have kept pace with the | 
Manufacturers, these | 
reports show, for the first time are turn- | 
ing toward the export trade on an, éx- | 
tensive scale, thus increasing the volume | 
of turnover, but the price level of re- 


level of last year. 


sets has been declining. 
‘ourth Quarter Most Active 

The fourth quarter of the year, em- 
bracing the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, is the best merchan- 
dising period for the industry, he said. 
Past surveys, he said, have shown that 
approximately 40 per cent of the total 
annual business i§ transacted ‘in this 
quarter. The first quarter of the year in 
the past has netted about 23 per cent of 
the annua] business, the second quarter 
16 per cent, and the third 21 per cent. 

The radio industry last year estimated 
its total sales at $650,000,000, he said. 
Utilizing the quarterly returns of radio 
dealers to the Department of Commerce 
as a. basis, it is estimated that the total 
business amounted to a little more than 
$500,000,000 last year. These quarterly 
surveys, Mr. Jones explained, are con- 


orn, 


ducted by the Department of Commerce | 


with the cooperation of the radio division 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Last year the industry estimated also 
that there were some 12,500,000 sets in 
operation, of which about 4,500,000 were 
of the obsolete type, comprising crystal 
and regenerative ~sets. On the basis of 
five listeners to a receiving set, the jndus- 
try calculated that the number of lis- 
teners aggregated 45,000,000. 

Effect of Election 


Sales of receiving sets were accel- | My : : 
; ; _| United Kingdom purchased abroad in 
erated last year by the presidential elec- | 1928, Dr. Kigin said, in stressing the 


tion and special entertainment features 
toward the end of the year, it was 
pointed owt, There are no features par- 


Heli identi | 
alleling a presidential election this year | eollows: 


to create an abnormal market, he said. 


Buyers for retail radio stores usually | honor and plegsure of greeting in the 


begin their purchasing for Christmas-in 
November, and it is at that time that the 
biggest sales are made by the industry, 
Mr, Jones said. At this season of the 
year, radio shows, where the public may 
view all that is new in radio, are held 











throughout the country. Radio manu- 
facturers are showing this year the 
screen grid tube, which they say im-| 
proves vastly the quality of reproduc- | 
tion, increases the range, sensitivity and 
selectivity of receiving sets. Another 
innovation is the remote control set, 
which may be operated from any point 
within the home, by the mere throwing 





of a toggle switch. 
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Economic Strength 
Of United Kingdom 

és | 

Found to Be Gaining 


Express Traffic 


By Air Increases 


Planes’ Carry 5,845,000 
Pounds in Three Years 


JACRBASED use of air express 
service resulted in the trans- 
portation of about 5,845,000 pounds 
of merchandise by plane within the 
last three years, Harry H. Blee, 
chief of the -division of airports 
and ‘aeronautic information, De- 
partment of Commerce, stated 
Oct. 5. : ‘ 
His statement, as made publie by 
the Department, follows in full 
ext: 
,- In addition to style merchandise 
many other commodities are being 
shipped by air, including machinery 
and machine parts, dies, builders 
hardware, fruits, vegetables, cut 
flowers, dry goods, newspapers, 
jewelry, advertising cuts and mats, 
currency and bullion, motion pic- 
ture films, plans and specifications 
for building projects and numerous 
other items of a perishable or val- 
uable nature, according to Mr, Blee. 
Although general traffic of al- 
most any type can be sent by air 
express, Mr. Blee pointed out that 
present shipments are usually lim- 
ited to those with a value not ex- 
ceeding $5,000, including money and 
securities. Single pieces may be 
shipped which do not weigh over 
200 pounds; perishables when prop- 
erly packed and of a character to 
cause no damage to other ship- 
ments; and scores of miscellaneous 
types of merchandise when packed, 
marked and labeled according to 
express regulations. 


American Dealers. Supplied | 
16 Per Cent of Foreign 
Purchases Made by Great 
Britain in 1929 


The United Kingdom is steadily gain- 
ing in economic strength, although un- 
employment remains a serious problem, 
and the country has more people than 
its productive and trading activities can 
advantageously care for, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, 


stated Oct. 6 in an address over asso- 
ciated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. 

The United States shipped approxi- 
mately_16 per cent of all goods that the 


importance-of this country’s relationship 
with Britain. “oA 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s address 

We in Washington enjoy the high 
Natfonal Capital Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald of Great Britain, who 
comes to us on an official mission that 
promises to be of signal importance in 
the furtherance of harmonious interna- 
tional relations. Everywhere through- 
out the world there is, I am sure, a most 
earnest hope and desire that the fullest 
success shall attend the conferences 
which the British statesman is to hold 
with President Hoover and the other 
officials of our American Government. 
There is a just anticipation that the 
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Larger Personnel to Expedite 
Work of Courts Recommended 


Report of Conference of 
Judges Notes Growth 
Of Litigation 


The Conference of Senior Judges of 
the Circuit Courts of Appeal, meeting | 
with the Chief Justice of the United | 
States, William H. Taft, have recom- 
mended that additional personnel, not 
only judges, but clerks, marshals, and} 
assistant district attorneys be provided| 
by Congress. in order to care for the) 
growing business of the different Federa} 
courts, 

The report of the conference, formu- 
lated and made public, Oct. 6, for the) 
conference by Chief Justice Taft, states 
that aceording to statistics presented. 


the Attorney General, William D. | ; 


b 

Mitchell, there has been a large increase 

in judicial business. The largest single 

clas’ of cases are those growing out of 
, the prohibition laws, it is stated. 

The increase, however, in the opinion 
of the judges, the report states, is one 
to be expected. The Circuit Courts of 
Appeal, with the exception of the Sixth 
Circuit, it is explained are abreast of 
their work. 

‘he full text of the report follows: 

The judicial conference, provided for 
in the act of Congress of Sept. 14, 1922 
(42 Stat. 837, 838) was called and sat 
for three days, Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 1929. The 
folowing judges were present in response | 
to the call: 

First Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge | 
George H. Bingham. , 

Second Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge 
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Honey Is Found 
To Lack Vitamins 


Tests Conducted at Bureau 
Of Home Economics 





HONEY contains no detectable 
amount of vitamins A, B, C 
or D, investigations by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, have revealed. 
This was stated orally, Oct, 5, 
by the assistant chief of publica- 
tions and information, Miss Ruth 
Van Deman. The experiments were 
made by Miss Hazel E. Munsell, 
senior nutrition chemist, and Miss 
Hilda B. Kifer, junior nutrition 
chemist, of the Bureau. g 
Honey, it was pointed out, is 
composed of dextrose and levulose, 
hence is easily digested, especially 
by infants. Because of its merits 
as a baby food, the question arose 
as to whether it might not be the 
source of some or all of the vi- 
tamins. . i 
Experiments in this connection 
were made with rats and guinea 
pigs, it was stated, and weight rec- 
ords were kept to determine if a 
diet of honey was the only source 
of vitamins A, B, C and D. 
(The complete report on anal- 
' yses of honey appears in the cur- 
. rent Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search, Vol. 39, No. 5, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture.) 


Resolution Asks 


Inquiry by Senate 
Into Sale of Ships 


Investigation Based on Audit 
Of Accounts of Merchant 


Fleet Corporation Urged 
By Mr. McKellar 


Special Committee 
Of Five Is Proposed 


No Copy of Report of Comp- 
troller General Has Reached 
Shipping Board, Declares 
Commissioner Myers 


Investigation of the activities of the 
Shipping Board and the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, as a result of the report 
by the Comptroller General J. R. 
McCarl, on the financial transactions of 
the Board and Corporation s,howing 
losses to the Government, is proposed in 
a resolution (S. R. 129) introduced: in 
the Senate, Oct. 5, by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee. 

The resolution provides for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of five 
Senators by the President of the Senate. 
Hearings by the committee would be au- 
thorized; expenses of the investigation. 
not to exceed $10,000. 

President Orders Inquiry, 

President Hoover already has directed 
that a study of the report of the Comp- | 
troller General be made by the Attor-| 
ney General, William D. Mitchell, to as- | 
certain if, in the transactions of the 
Board and Corporation the,re has been 
any violation of the law. f 

Jefferson Myers, member of the Ship- 
ping Board, in answer to inquiries as 
to whether the Board intends to issue 
a statement in connection with the re- 
port, stated orally, Oct. 5, that he had | 
not received a copy of the report, and | 
that, as far as he knew, no copies had} 
reached the Board. 

Resolution Proposes Inquiry 
Senator McKellar’s resolution follows | 
full text: , 
“Resdlyed, that/a special committeesof | 
five Senators, to be appointed by «the: 


~ 
in 


President of the Senate, is author t,* 


and directed to make a thorough inyesti- 
gation into all the acts and doings of the 
Shipping Board and Merchani Fleet Cor- | 
poration and especially into the question | 
of sales of ships by the Board, the prices 
secured, the terms under which ships 
have been sold, the character and re- 
sponsibility of the purchasers, the change 
in terms, and all other facts relating to 
the conduct of the Board and of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. d 

“For the purposes of this resolution | 
such committee or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof is authorized to 
hold hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places. during the sessions 
and recesses of the Senate until its re- 
port is submitted, to employ such ex- | 
perts and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require by subpoena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony- 
and make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. 

“The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per 100 words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $10,)00, shall/be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman.” 


The report of the Comptroller Gen- | 


eral, J. R. McCarl, on his audit of the 
financial transactions of the Shipping 
Board’s Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
has been referred in the House to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, 

That Committee has not been organ- 
ized for the extra session and there are 


therefore no plans yet for its considera- | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


‘Exports and Prices 


Of Grain Reduced 


Grain Said to Be Accumulating 


In Warehouses 


Stocks of wheat have accumulated to. 


over - 350,000,000 bushels, against 190,- 
000,000 last year, in the United States 
and Canada, due to small North Ameri- 
can exports, the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economies announced on Oct. 5 in ex- | 


phaining why during the past week wheat 


future prices declined to their lowest | 


point. 

The section of the Bureau’s statement 
explaining market conditions follows in 
full text: *+ ' 

The decline in wheat future prices 
during the week to the lowest point since 
early in July may be attributed prin- 


< 


cipally to the smaller export demand for | 


North American grain caused by con- 
tinued liberal offerings from the South- 
ern Hemisphere and the heavy market- 
ings of native wheats in the principal 
European countries. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom 
have been materially above last season 
but direct exports#*to Continental coun- 
tries have been around 30,000,000 bush- 


els less since Aug. 1 than for the same | 
This deficiency, how- | 


period last year. 
ever, has been mostly offset by an in- 
crease to ex-European countries and in 
the amount shipped out on orders for 
which destination would be determined 
later, With nearly half of these world 
shipments .supplied by the Southern 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


 Patunts Incalidiaed 


For Vacuum Tubes 


Claims for Three Types of 
Radio Apparatus Held to 
Be Anticipated 


Three patents issued to Dr. Irving 
Langmuir covering vacuum tubes, used 
| princivally in radio receiving apparatus, 
| have just been held to be invalid by the 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. 


The three patents are patent No. 


1558436, known as the high vacuum tube | 


| patent; patent No. 1244216, covering the 
use of thoriated tungsten filament in a 
high vacuum tube; and patent No, 1529- 
| 597, known as the magnesium flash pat- 


|ent, covering the use of a magnesium | 


vaporizable agent. 

Langmuir patent No. 1244217 relat- 
|ing~ to electrical devices having a_tho- 
riated cathode was held to be valid by 
the court. 

The assignee of these patents, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, brought suit for 
infringement against the DeForest Ra- 
dio Company in the District Court for 
the District of Maryland, and the de- 
fendant alleged invalidity of the patents. 

The district court held (II U. S. Daily, 
, 3254, Jan. 18, 1928) that the first patent 
;mentioned was invalid in view of the 
prior art developed in part by Dr. Lee 
DeForest. The second patent was held 
} not to involve invention, while the third 
| patent was held to be invalid in view of 
one of Dr. Langmuir’s prior patents. 
The fourth patent was held to be valid. 
| The appellate court, Judge Buffington 
| dissenting, affirmed the decrees of the 
| lower court in a per curiam opinion 
which follows in full text: 

The issues raised on these appeals 
were fully discussed in the opinion of 
the learned district judge and we agree 
with his conclusions. The decrees are, 
accordingly, affirmed on his opinion. 


New Term Begins 
In Supreme Court 


With Session Oct. 7 


| Tribunal’s Docket Contains 


450 Cases, the Majority of 
Which Originated During 
Summer Recess 


With 20 cases on its original docket 
and 430 on its appellate docket awaiting 
consideration, the Supreme Court of the 
United States will convene on Oct. 7, to 
formally open its October, 1929 term, 
after a Summer recess of four months. 

During the first two weeks of the term 
the court will not sit to hear oral argu- 
ments but will devote its time to a con- 


| sideration of the petitions for writs of 


certiorari and jurisdictional statements 
upon which it has not yet acted. The 


, court will hand down court orders and 


hear motions on Oct. 7, after which it 


| will adjourn and the members, following 


their usual custom, will proceed to the 
White House to pay their respects to 
President Hoover, according to the Clerk 
of the Court, Charles Elmore Cropley. 

The court will again convene on Oct. 
14, but will only hear motions and hand 
down court orders, it was stated, after 
which it will adjourn until Oct. 21, when 
it will follow its usual procedure of 
hearing oral arguments in cases after 
the usual Monday routine. Nine cases 
have already been advanced by the 
court for oral argument on Oct. 21 and 
28. 

On June 3, when the court adjourned 
for the Summer recess, 125 cases re- 
mained on its appellate docket which 
have been carried over to the new term. 
Fourteen of this number are under ad- 
visement awaiting decision, while the 
court, by granting petitions for writs 
of certiorari or finding probable juris- 
diction over appeals, had announced its 
intention of reviewing 55 other cases. 
Three of the remaining cases are on 
certificate, and the petitions or juris- 
dictional statements in the other 53 cases 
had not been considered by the court. 

Three hundred and five cases have been 
filed in the Clerk’s office during the Sum- 
mer recess. Two hundred and sixty of 
this number are seeking reviews by 
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'Low Interest Rates 
On Farm Loans Urged 


Mr. Garner Says Relief Act 


Sought Cheaper Money 


Low interest rates on loans are agri- 
culture’s greatest need, and until. they 
are provided, as the farm relief intended, 
the act will probably prove of little 
value, Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House stated orally Oct. 5. 
the same date, Senator Nye (Rep.), of 


forwarded a letter to the international 
labor office, requesting an inquiry into 
underconsumption of farm products. 

“It was the intention of Congress, in 
passing the farm relief bill (H. R. 1), to 
relieve the situation created by: high 
Interest rates,” Mr. Garner s:.id. 

“From the testimony in recent hear- 
ings,” he added, “it is evident that two 
benefits can accrue to farmers and stock- 
men—education in the direction of co- 
operation and development of coopera- 
tive organizations, and cheap money. 

“There can be no criticism of the man- 
ner in whieh the Federal Farm Board is 
endeavoring to confer the first benefit 
upon agriculture. This may prove of 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Earlier on | 


North Dakota, announced that he had | 


& 


th 


Proposal Offered 


To Organize New 
‘Tariff Commission 


.Amendment Introduced in| 
Senate Would Require) 
President to Nominate 
Membership 


Delay Is Anticipated | 
In Enactment of Bill 


Mr. Watson Believes Passage at 
Special Session Is Unlikely; | 
Appointment of ‘Consumers | 
Counsel’ Is Sought 





An effort to require President Hoover 
to reorganize the Tariff Commission | 
within 30 days of the enactment of the 
tariff bill (H.R. 2667) was initiated in! 
the Senate Oct. 5, by Senator George | 
(Dem.), of Georgia, a Finance Commit- 
tee member. - 

At the same time, as debate on Com- 
mittee amendments to administrative 


sections of the measure approached final 
stages, the majority leader, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, stated orally 
that he had almost abandoned hope of 
enactment of the bill in the special ses- 
sion. 





“Consumers Counsel” Proposed 


Mr. George also proposed an amend- 
ment setting up a “consumers counsel” 
of the Tariff Commission which would 
represent the consuming public in all 
proceedings and, investigations before 
that body. 

The tariff bill, both as it passed the 
House and was reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, contains langnage 
which would permit President Hoover 
to appoint an entirely new tariff com- 
mission. In the House bill it was to be 
a seven-member commission, appointed 
without respect to partisanship. The 
Finance Committee restored the present 
bipartisan character of the six-member 
commission and the Senate has accepted 
this change. . ee oes” S ; Po 

“In ‘neither bill, however, has there 
been any limitation on the time the 
President may take to appoint a new 
commission. Under the present word- 
ing of the bill, a commissioner holds 
office until his successor is appointed. 

Senator George, in presenting his 
amendment, called attention to this fact 
and explained that the President could re- 
tain a Commissioner until his term ex- 
pired, 

Adoption of the George proposal would 
enable the Senate to pass on the names 
of those who will comprise the Commis- 
sion under the new act, whether they be 
newly appointed or renamed from the 
present membership. 

The Senate also agreed to a resolu- 


tion (S. Res. 128) offered by Senator | 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, a mem- | 
ber of the Finance Committee, direct- | 


ing the Secretary of Commerce to inves- 
tigate and report to the Senate the es- 
sential facts in the investment of Ameri- 
can capital abroad. As originally intro- 
duced (S. Res. 126), the Tariff Commis- 
sion would have made the inquiry, but 
at the suggestion of Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, the Finance Committee 
chairman, the work was transferred to 
the Secretary of Commerce. This reso- 
lution, as it was adopted unanimously, 
follows in full text: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of Com- 
merce is hereby directed to investigate | 
the essential facts, as regards both what 
tion. Representative Williamson (Rep.), 
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; tain point-to-point 
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Parachutes Land 
Guns and Crews 


Ready to Fire Soon After 
Drop From Airplane 


HE LANDING of machine-gun 

crews from airplanes is being 
developed, it was stated, Oct. 5, by 
the Department of War. The state- 
ment foliows in full text: 

During a demonstration recently 
given at the Air Corps Primary 
Flying School at Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., for the instruction 
of the new class of flying students, 
two machine guns were dropped in 
parachutes and put into action by 
two crews of three men each, who 
descended from an airplane by 
parachute. Assembly of the ma- 
chine guns and preparing them for 
firing was only a matter of a few 
moments. 

This demonstration featured a 
machine gun parachute bag, re- 
cently developed by Sgt. Erwin H. 
Nichols, head of the parachute de- 
partment of Brooks Field. The 
parachute supporting the bag opens 
automatically upon being thrown 
from the airplane and .floats to 
earth. The bag contains the gun, 
ammunition and a gallon of water 
for use in cooling. The demonstra- 
tion was successful. 


Survey to Be Made 
Of Actual Utilization 
Of Radio Channels 


Licensees to Be Canvassed to , 
Ascertain Progress in Ex- 
periments and Amount of | 
Service Rendered 


- A survey of the actual amount of 
communications maintained by licensees 
over radio channels assigned for their 
use, which will embrace the entire range 
of the radio frequencies, will be under- 
aken by the Federal Radio Commission, 
'$_ chief ‘investigator, W. ‘J. Clearman; 
announced orally Oct. 5. 

Plans ‘already have been completed for 


| the canvass of radio license holders, said 
| Mr. Clearman. The survey, he explained, 
|is being undertaken at the direction of 
Harold A. Lafount, Radio Commissioner 
in charge of investigations. 
Experimental Work Involved 
When this information is obtained, | 
Mr. Clearman said, the files of, the Com- 
mission will show the actual amount of 
;communication carried on over every | 
|channel; progress being made in experi- | 
| ments conduéted on frequencies reserved | 
| for such purposes; hours of operation 
over each frequency, and similar infor- | 
| mation. 
_ On the broadcasting frequencies rang- | 
ing from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles the sur- | 
vey will provide information as to the 
| extent of duplication of programs by sta- 
tions on cleared channels which subscribe | 
to chains, and the number of hours each | 
station devotes to particular types of | 
programs, such as educational, musical, 
mechanical reproductions, and the like, | 
The first group of licensees to be can- 
vassed will be those authorized to main- 
’ communications by 
radiotelegraphy, Mr. Clearman said. As 
a beginning, in the next few days identi- 
cal questionnaires will be sent the larger 


|of these companies, which include RCA 


Communications, Inc.;, Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co., American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.,the Robert Dollar Steam- 


[Continued on. Page 2, Column 7.] 





Lower Rates On 


To Gulf Ports Are Approved | 


° 
Shipments From Omaha, | 


Kansas City and Other | 
Points Are Affected 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has approved reduced rates on grain and 
grain products for export moving from| 
|Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. | 
Louis, and points in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and Southwest to Gulf ports, it was| 
stated orally, Oct. 5, at the Commission. 

The new rates generally represent a 
reduction of 7 cents per 100 pounds from 
rates in effect prior to' the so-called 
“emergency rates,” which expired Sept. 
30. The reduced rates will go into effect | 
between Oct. 10 and 25. . | 

In taking this action, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission moved to restore 
the relationships of other markets and 
country points to Kansas City, it was 
orally explained, which had existed prior | 
to the establishment Aug. 15, of reduced 
rates from Kansas City to the Gulf by 
the Kansas City Southern Railway. 

Protests against the proposed reduc- 
tions filed by carriers in the territory 
| affected, were presented by the Kansas | 
City Board of Trade, it being contended | 
that a general reduction would unbal- | 
ance the rate structure in the Southwest 
and tend to put Kansas City at a dis- 
advantage. The Commission, however, 
declined to suspend the new rates on) 
this ground. 

Wheat Rates Reduced | 

The new rates will reduce the present 
proportional rate on wheat from Omaha 
and Des Moines to the Gulf from 31% 
|cents to 24% cents; it will similarly re- 
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Export Grain 


Accord Expected 
On Air Mail Pay 


Contractors Hope to Agree 
On Rate Reduction 


AiR mail contractors conferring 
~* on downward rate revisions 
sought by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F, Brown, have intimated 
that they will be agreed upon a 
scale when the matter comes up 
for final settlement on Oct. 7, it 
was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment, 

The contractors have reported 

privately to the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, that they were working out 
a formula in line with the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Brown for a scientific 
“yardstick” to Measure compensa- 
tion. ; 
Representativ of the contractors 
explained that there are some dif- 
ferences of opinion, but it is likely 
that they would work out some defi- 
nite plan to offer as a solution of 
their problems by Oct. 7, it was 
stated at the Department. 

The Postmaster General hag an- 
nounced that a new financial ar- 
rangement is necessary if the pos- 
tal service is to operate the air 
mail without incurring a deficit 
during the current fiscal year. Mr. 
Glover has announced that this 
deficit will probably reach $3,000,- 
000 this year. 


port 


ment should Y 
ing to the people a . 
an interest in the progress of f 
cal science and the cause of true 
liberty.” 


—James Madison, 
President of the United States. # 
1809—1817 


YEARLY INDEX 


1873 


Plans Announeece 

For Conference on 
Naval Reduction - 
Formal Invitations for Fives 
Power Meeting in London — 


To Be Sent Out by British | 
Foreign Office | 


- 


January Is Chosen 


| To Hold Discussions : 


President Hoover and Premier | 
MacDonald Continue Cons | 
versations in-Effort to Pro- 
mote World Peace 


Formal invitations to attend a five- 

| power conference for further limitation - 
and reduction of naval armaments to — 
be held in London, England, in January, 
1930, will be sent out Oct. 7 from London 

| by the British foreign office. 

| This announeement was made orally 
iat the White House on Oct. 6 by diree-- 
tion of President Hoover from his fish- 
ing preserve on the Rapidan River in 

| Virginia where he and Premier Mac- 
Donald were engaged over the week-end 
in discussions of world peace and re- — 
duction of naval armaments. The official © 
| texts of the invitations will be made 

| public simultaneously on Wednesay, Oct. — 
9, both in London and Washington, it 
was said at the White House. 

In addition to the United States, the 
invitations will be sent to France, Italy 
and Japan, to join in a general confer- ~ 
ence for limitation of naval armaments 
in London during the third week in 
January. 

At the White House, it was stated 
that President Hoover and Premier Mac- 
Donald had spent the evening of Oct. 5 
at the President’s camp in discussing — 
world peace and reduction of naval arm- 
aments. On Oct. 6 the entire forenoon, 
afternoon and evening was devoted to a 
continuation of these conversations, it 
was stated. a 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald were ~~ 
accompanied, among others, by the Sec. 


y - State, Hi Sti 
Sain ease gtloney Le Stents 5 


The object of the conference, it was. 
stated, is to promote lasting peace be- | 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain and, if possible, peace for the 
whole world. t 

Mr. Hoover was said to have decided 
upon his fishing camp as the place of at 
least some of his conferences with Pre- ~ 
mier MacDonald where, in the quiet of 
the mountain, they could talk over their 
mutual problems without being dis- 
turbed. 

The prime minister called upon Vice 
President Charles Curtis and the Chief — 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
Fruit Pest Causes 
Seizure of Peaches 


Portion of Canned Crop from | 
Georgia Is Confiscated 





Federal agents have condemned 15,- ~ 


| 000 cans of peaches, and will confiscate 
| 33,240 more as a result of activities of 
| the plum curculio in Georgia orchards — 
| during the past.season, according to a 
statement made public Oct..5 by the 
| Food, Drug, and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture. 

Serious damage from the worm could 
| have been prevented by spraying, it was. 
| stated. . 
The Department’s summary follows in 
full text: 
A particularly bad infestation of the 
plum curculio in peaches this year, in a 
region including mainly areas. in Georgia, 
has madé it necessary for the Federal 
Government to seize more than 15,000 
No. 2 cans and order the issuance of 
lidels for the immediate seizure of 33,00 
240 No. 2 cans and 24,480 No. 2% cans’ 
of unpeeled pie peaches canned from 
infested fruit. This detention is the re- 
sult of a very complete inspection of 
canned peaches shipped interstate from 
this and surrounding regions. As Geor- 
gia, according to Government statistics, 
produced 5,943,000 bushels of peaches in 
1927 the quantity of goods seized repre- 
sents only a very small percentage of 
the 1929 crop. 

The insect responsible for the condem- 
nation of the peaches, the plum curculio, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Bids for Narcotic Farms 
Offered by Many States 


| Bids offering the Government more — 
than 150 tracts of land from which to ~ 
select a site for two of the proposed © 
Federal narcotics farms, for which Con- | 
gress has authorized an appropriation 
where narcotic addits are to be treated, — 
were opened in the office of the super- 
vising architect of the: Department of 

the Treasury on Oct. 5. At the super- 

vising architects. office it was stated 

orally that the bids were received from ~ 
States in the southwest and southeast — 
sections of the country, ee 

It was stated further that no sites will 
be selected pending consideration of all 
the factors involved, includi pri 
area, geographical locations an d 
ability. 

The bids were distributed as follo 
Texas, 10; Arkansas, 15; Kansas, : 
Missouri, 5; Oklahoma, 9; Geo’ 
Mississippi, 1; Virginia, 8; No: 
lina, 11; W st Virginia, 4; Alabama, 1 
Tennessee, 3; and Kentucky, 4. 
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nizations Aid| ®elief in Incurability of Leprosy ‘my 
Said to Be Refuted by Recoveries| Wi]]_ Graduate 











Increasing Numbers Are Reledsed and Paroled From Na- 


tional Leprosarium in Louisiana 





Of the estimated 1,200 cases of leprosy 
in the United States, only 306 are being 
treated in the Government leprosarium 
in Louisiana, according to a statement 
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Army Flying School | Tariff on Manganese Will Be Burden 


9 
Advanced Students 


Largest Class Since War In- 




















York, Massachusetts and 
California 


- Civic groups, church organizations, or- 


by the Public Health Service, Oct. 5. 
Geographically, the area bordering the 


Gulf of* Mexico is now considered the 
region in which the propagation of lep- 
rosy is most common, although cases of 








_ 


the failure of leprosy to spread among 
the other inhabitants in the Great Lakes | 
region, naively remarked that “The first 
thing a Norwegian peasant, who is not 


cleanly, learns in America is to wash 
himself, and that does great credit to 
American customs.” 


cludes 1 Enlisted Man, 73 
Flying Cadets, and 47 
From Military Academy 





The advanced flying school of the 


On Farmer, Says Representative Coyle 





Resource and Production in United States Declared to Be 
Too Small to Warrant Protection 





Manganese ore should be placed on the! Carolina to 12,044 tons from Montana. 
free list in the tariff bill (H. R.. 2667), | Total shipments of such ore were 31,- 
it was ‘contended by Representative | 206 tons, or less than one-twentieth of 
Coyle (Rep.), of Bethlehem, Pa., in a|the average annual requirements of the 


statement issued Oct. 5. If manganese 
is subject to duty, he said, farmers will 
be compelled to pay increased prices for 


Nation. ° 

Imports of manganese ore last year 
totaled 427,708 tons, of which nearly 
160,000 tons came from Russia, which 


AvuTHorizep. STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTED Herein, Bena 
PuBLisHED WitHoutT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 





Office Created 


For Licensing of 
Airplane Pilots 


New Post Is Added to Com- 
merce Department as Re- 
sult of Expanding Activ- 
ities in Industry 





That leprosy now exists in the United} Army at Kelly Field, Tex., will graduate, 


States and has existed here for a great 


Oct. 12, the largest class of flying stu- 





agricultural machinery and other steel! wij] continue to be the chief source of 
Commercial aviation has expanded to 


many years is a truism which seldom 












| ganized labor and factory inspectors 
were chiefly instrumental in having labor 
_ Jaws for women adopted in New York, 
California, and Massachusetts, the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
announced Oct. 5. 


the disease are periodically discovered 
in many of the larger seaports in other 
parts of the country. 

The statement reveals that leprosy 
was first recorded during the days of 
exploration and was undoubtedly made 
more prevalent by the intreduction of 


occurs to the average person until news- 


dents since the World War, it was an- 


articles, he said. 
The full text of his statement follows: 


supply, tariff or no tariff. The absolute 


such an exterit that an assistant direc- 


inadequacy of the domestic supply is ap- 


paper headlines attract attention of a| nounced Oct. 5, by the Department of 
community to some unfortunate person| War. The class numbers 119. 
who is afflicted with the disease. Then,/ The statement in full text follows: 


after a few days’ hysterical attention to . 
3 : The class which graduated June 22 
the subject, the question again drops into numbered 108 stydents, while classes 


Special legislative committees, pioneer- | slave trade. ~ 


temporary. oblivion. 


graduating in February, and in October, 


There is practically no manganese ore | parent from Bureau of Mines figures. 
production industry in America to be| Of course, no tariff duty can put into 
protected. This conclusion is based on|the earth what nature did not. Other 
official Government publications, which|large  steel-producing countries—-Eng- 
show negligible quantities of manganese |land, France, Belgium and Germany— 
ore produced and shipped, and even left |do not produce manganese ore and are 
in the ground, in the United States, to-| glad to admit it free of duty. 






ing employers and surveys in the field 
of women workers also advanced restric- 
tive measures, it was stated. The Bu- 
reau’s summary follows in full text: 
The movement for this type of legis- 
lation did not go along smoothly, the 
report points out, but by dogged per- 
severance against all odds it reached 
coveted goals. Starting with a limited 
60-hour-week law, a complete labor code 
for women in industry was built up grad- 
ually in New York and Massachusetts, 
while California, benefiting by the ex- 
jence of other States, covered in two 
ws practically the same field. All this 
was brought about despite the opposi- 
tion encountered at every step from cer- 
tain employers who believed such legis- 
lation would doom them to failure, and 


from the courts on the ground that it 
would interfere with freedom of contract. 


Employers Helpful 

To progressive and pioneering em- 
ployers, however, the investigation gives 
credit for having made possible the pas- 

of certain industrial legislation, 
chiefly in the fields of safety and sani- 
tation. Moreover, those employers in 
New York who had blazed the trail in 
adopting shorter hours for their women 
employes than were required by law are | 
pointed out as having been a strong ar- | 
gument for the passage of the New York | 
eight-hour law, and the success of for- | 
ward-looking employers in_ Massachv- | 
setts who were paying a living wage! 
prior to the minimum wage law was 2 | 
potent force making for the enactment 
of that piece of legislation. — 

The labor movement is written large 
in the history of labor laws for women, 
organized labor, including its affiliated | 
body, the Women’s Trade Union League, | 
being probably the largest single factor | 
making for the passage of these laws. 
according to the report. This is espe-| 
cially true in Massachusetis, it states. | 
since there the agitation of organized | 
labor in general and the struggles of | 
the textile workers in particular deserve | 
the lion’s share of the credit for the legal 
shortening of the hours of women work- 
ers and the enactment of the night work 
or overtime laws in that State. — 

Organized labor in California was 
wolely responsible for the passage of the 
‘ight-hour law for women thete.: In New 
‘Work the influence of labor was less di- 
rect but nevertheless efficacious because 
of its sponsoring of the laws and its po- 
litical strength. 

Special — legislative 





committees 


issi y of the larg- | 
meee Dave Dore Ved the caer | in no important respect from true leprosy 


est determining factors 


| mitted. 


| sician, until the leprosy bacillus has 
or |found in the suspected patient. | 


A refutation of the common belief that 
leprosy is incurable is offered in the 
statement, which asserts that patients 
in increasing yearly numbers are being 
both released and paroled from the na- 
tional leprosarium. 


Least Understood 
Of Malignant Diseases 

The full text of the Public Health 
Service statement follows: 

Incredible though it may seem, leprosy, 
one of the oldest diseases of which 
authentic medical knowledge is avail- 
able, has been throughout history one 
of the least understood and most 
maligned. 

@Vhile it is undoubtedly true that lep- 
rosy is an infectious, slightly contagious 
disease of unknown means of transmis- 
sion from person to person, and while 
untreated and uncared for lepers almost 
inevitably progress to repugnant pictures 
of suffering and mutilation, it has re- 
mained for the last few decades to al- 
lay, to some extent, the frank terror 
which the word “leprosy” strikes upon a 
neighborhood. 

Until comparatively recent years, the 
aphorism “Once a leper, always a leper” 
was sufficient to quench all hope in. the 
afflicted and to bring consternation to 
family, friends and community. Within 
a generation, however, improved thera- 
peutic measures and more concentrated | 
and rational consideration from scientists 
have led to the conclusion that the lot of 
a leper is not necessarily hopeless, and 
each year increasing numbers of patients | 
are being discharged from leprosariums 
either as “cured,” or are paroled as no 


Reliable Estimates 1928, numbered 85 and 63 respectively. 
I ‘bl On Oct. 12, the Army Air Corps, within 
Almost mposstbte a period of 16 months, will have gradua- 
In some of our States, leprosy has | ted ‘a total of 370 qualified air pilots. 
long been a problem*of importance be- Students and Study Improved 


cause of its presence in neighborhoods 
populated by descendents of certain of 
the earlier settlers, and of the fact that 
its propagation there is due to factors 


not. well understood. For lack of better 
explanation, racial or family predispo- 
sition, local habits and ctistoms, and the 


like, are ascribed as causes. 
In other States, 


admitted with the disease in an early 


and undiagnosable form, and the disease 


has spread, slowly, to be sure, among 
the native population. A third source 
of infection is that found in our military 
and maritime population, in the soldier 
or seaman who has lived in an infected 
territory for a number of years, has 
contracted the disease, and has later 
returned to his native country. 
Geographicaliy, we consider the Gulf 
coast States as the most important foci 
of leprosy in continental United States; 
for it is here that we recognize indis- 
putable evidence of the continued prop- 
agation of leprosy, and here the disease 
has existed for generations, having been 
sustained by contact with leprous com- 
munities through commercial sources. 
A conservative estimate of the preva- 
lence of leprosy in continental United 
States places the number of cases at 
approximately 1,200. A reliable estimate 
ot the number of lepers who have re- 
sided in the United States is well nigh 
impossible, and for many reasons. It 





longer a menace to public health. | 

As research has continued, a more) 
nearly humane view is being taken of | 
the relative danger of leprosy in a com-} 
munity. That some danger exists, must 
be admitted; for “leprosy begets lep- | 
rosy”; that the danger justifies the terror | 
which sometimes pervades a neighbor- | 
hood upon the public announcement of | 
the discovery of a leper cannot be ad-| 


Barely 50 years ago, the discovery of | 
the causative agent of leprosy, the 
|“leprosy bacillus,” by the Norwegian 
scientist, G. Armauer Hansen, cleared the 
way of the removal, from the sufficiently 
evil name of leprosy, of a‘ number of 
similar but essentially different diseases; 
and the diagnosis of leprosy today is 


rarely made, even by an experienced phy- | 
en 


| 


Leprosy as it is now recognized differs 


" Is of labor laws, have ‘had | of centuries past, save that by differen- | 
ee eieenae in Massachusetts, and | tiation from unrelated diseases a clearer | 


no part in California legislation for 


women workers, it is pointed out. Aj| 


shirt-waist factory fire in New York 


conception of the disease has been ob- | 


tained. , : : 
The origin of leprosy in the United | 


City causing death to 145 working peo- States has not been conclusively demon- ! 


ple, the investigation shows, crystal-_ 
lized public opinion in favor of a com- 


prehensive investigating commission in|iound in the North or South American 


| strated. No evidence of its existence | 
| prior to the arrival of Columbus has been | 


|eontinents. The disease appears to have | 


is probable that, many times, leprosy 
has been confused with other diseases 
with.which it has symptoms in common; 
furthermore, leprosy has not been con- 
sistently reported to health officials, and 
the public records must, of necessity, 
represent but a surface scratching. 
Then, too, in many instances, physi- 
cians have hesitated to report known 
cases of leprosy because of the unwar- 
ranted hysteria that would have been 


| provoked by the report of the presence 


of a case of leprosy in a neighborhood 
where no suitable facilities existed for 


| isolation and treatment, and where the 


leper had been permitted and encouraged 
to move on. Sometimes this method of 
dealing with lepers has been most humili- 
ating to the leper and disgraceful to 
the community. 

It was evident more than 50 years ago 
that some concerted action was necessary 
if the progress of leprosy in the United 
States was to be checked, and plans were 
formulated for having the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume control of the situation. 
Constructive effort, however, did not 
crystallize until Feb. 3, 1917, when Con- 
gress enacted legislation and provided 
funds for the establishment of a national 
home for lepers to be under the direction 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The entrance of the United States into 


particularly those 
with large seaports, cases of leprosy de- 
velop among immigrants who have been 


| sioned 
| will ke commissioned as second jlieuten- 
|ants in the Air Corps Reserve, and 57 


This progressive trend in the number 
of students graduating from the ad- 
vanced flying school indicates not only 
that a superior class of students are 
now entering the school, but that con- 
stant improvements are being effected 
in methods of training at the Air Corps 
training center. 

Normally the graduation: of the Oc- 
tober class occurs during the last week 
of that month. Excellent weather con- 
ditions at Kelly Field during the past 
Summer, however, made it possible to 
eomplete the flying training schedule sev- 
eral weeks sooner. 

The early graduation date will give) 
the new incoming class of the advanced 
flying school extra time in which to com- 
plete the course. It is considered that 
this extra time will prove advantageous 
in view of the fact that it will aid: in 
filling gaps in the flying schedule caused 
by unfavorable weather conditions nat- 


Classification of Personnel 


Among the 119 students scheduled to 
graduate, 47 are second lieutenants of 
the regular Army who graduated from 
the Military Academy in June, 1928, this 
number constituting slightly over 55 per 
cent of the 85 West Point graduates who 
were detailed to the Army Air Corps for 
flying training. In due course of time 
these 47 pilot graduates will be trans- 
ferred to the Air Corps, regular Army. 

All but one of the remaining 72 grad- 
uates received their training under the | 
status of flying cadet, the exception be- 
ing a master sergeant who received his 
flying training under his noncommis- 
status. All of these graduates 


of them will be-assigned to active duty 
under their reserve commission until the 
end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1930. 


New Building Asked 
For Army Equipment 








Consolidation Is PI anned at 
Fort Sam Houston 





Plans for aircraft buildings at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., are included in a 
bill (H. R. 4501), which has just been 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., 
acting chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, “at the request 
of the War Department.” The Secretary 
of War, James W. Good. asked for the 
enactment of this bill, drafted by the 


gether with the testimony of the spokes- 
men of the proponents of a duty on 
manganese ore. 


It is admitted that supplies of ore in| den of which will be borne by farmers 
the ground are very limited, and that | and other consumers of the country. 


utilization of the manganese content 
thereof must depend upon the develop- 
ment of new processes. None of these 
processes is in_commercial operation. 


A tariff on manganese ore is indefensi- 
ble. It is a tax, pure and simple, 
amounting to $8,000,000 yearly, the bur- 


~ 





tor of aeronautics is required to super- 
intend licensing activities, Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aercnautics, Department of Com- 
merce, announced: Oct. 5. Capt. Gilbert 
G. Budwig, a veteran flyer, has been se- 
lected for this new post, Mr. .Young 
stated.. He will have charge of all ac; 
tivities relating to the approval cf li- 
censes issued aircraft and airmen. 

His announcement follows in full text: 

During the past three years the De- 
partment has received more than 86,000 


Changes Announced 


applications and renewal requests for 
the various types of Federal air licenses. 
Exoperienced Pilot 


How, then, can domestic manganese be 
utilized in production of the necessary 
agricultural machinery and other steel 
products? 


The Bureau of Mines reported this 
summer that only eight States in 1928 
made shipments worth mentioning from 
the mines of manganese ore containing 
35 per cent or more manganese such 
as-is required in steel production. Ship- 
ments ranged from 10 tons from North 


In Foreign Service 





dered to Tokyo Is Sent to 
Canton 





The assignment to Tokyo of Vice Con- 
sul Robert S. Ward, of Ohio, now as- 
signed to the foreign service school, 
has been canceled and that Mr. Ward has 
been ordered to Canton, China, as vice 
consul, the Department of State an- 
nounced Oct. 5. 

The list of other changes in the for- 
eign service since Sept. 28 follows in 
full text: 

Lewis V. Boyle of California, now con- 
sul at Tahiti, Society Islands, assigned 
consul at Agua Prieta. His assignment to 
Prescott, Ontario, has been canceled. 

Lawrence P. Briggs of Michigan, now 
» ¥ consul at Nuevitas, Cuba, assigned con- 

Approximately 5,000 violations of} sy] at Bahia, Brazil. 
laws relating to migratory birds and| Harold M. Collins of Virginia, now 
shipments of. furs were brought to jus-| consul at Nantes, France, assigned con- 
tice during the past fiscal year through|sul at Ensenada, Mexico. His assign- 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Bio-|ment to Bahia, Brazil, has been can- 
logical Survey, the Department of Agri- | celed. 
culture stated Oct. 5. John W. Dye of Minnesota, consul at 
The Department’s summary of work/ Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, as- 
this connection follows in full text: | signed consul at Montreal, Canada. 
One of the functions of the United| John F. Martin of Florida, now as- 
States Department of Agriculture is to| signed to the prptayment for duty, has 
administer the migratory-bird treaty act | resigned as first secretary. 
which protects migratory birds during William F. Nason of Massachusetts, 
fixed seasons and the Lacey Act which| now vice consul at Taihoku, Japan, as- 
regulates interstate commerce in the| signed as vice consul at Yokohama, 
dead bodies. or parts thereof of wild | Japan. 
animals, with a view to upholding State; Charles S. Reed 2d, of Ohio, now tem- 
laws as to traffic in pelts. Cordial co-|porarily assigned as vice consul at Tai- | 
operation exists between Federal and/|hoku, Japan, assigned vice consul at 
State game protectors and deputy ward- | Tokyo, Japan. 
ens, and as a result, during the past! Conger Reynolds, of Iowa, now consul 
fiscal year, there have been many cases !at Stuttgart, Germany, has resigned. 
of violation brought to justice either in! William T. Turner, of Georgia, now 
Eager or State courts. vice consul at: Yokohama, Japan, assigned 

vidence submitted to the Bureau of | vice eonsul at. Taihoku, Japan. 

Biological Survey in connection with 576| Ernest A. Wakefield, of Maine, now 
migratory-bird treaty act violations re-/¢consul at Ensenada, Mexico, assigned 
sulted in the successful prosecution of | eonsyl at Nuevitas, Cuba. 

376 cases, fines and costs amounting to Bartley F. Yost, of Kansas, now con- 
more than $13,000 being collected. In| ,y) at Sault Sainte Marie, Ontario, Can- 
addition 27 persons were committed to | ada assigned consul at Mazatlan, Sinaloa, 
jail for periods of from 10 days to 6 | yexico, 

months. Noncareer: K. C. Carter, of Quebec, 

Investigations at fur houses by game| has resigned as consular agent at Gaspe, 
protectors of the Biological Survey re- Quebec, Canada. 
vealed approximately 4,500 shipments of | "7 joyq E, Riggs, of Illinois, now serving 
skins = — — eee as clerk in the consulate at Karachi, In- | 
apparent violations o ate game laws. |‘: : : ; 

In these cases evidence was furnished dia, appointed vice consul there 
to the States affected. Reports received 
from the States indicate that as a result 





Violations of Laws 
On Game Are Shown 


Investigation at Fur Houses 
Reveals 4,500 Illegal 
Shipments in Year 








in 





Vice Consul Previously Or-| 


that State (1911-1915). This commis- i I st 
sion, was instrumental in having en-| manifested itself almost coincidently 
acted for women the nine-hour day in| with the early settlements and to have, 
the factories and stores, and the ex-|in a measure, progressed with them. | 
tension of the hour law to canneries,| 7. i ie 

as well as in the passage of the recent | First of Victims ‘ 

eight-hour law, the prohibition of work! Fgynded Colombia City 

between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., the re-} ; oT oe ala TO ieee di 
quirements of seats with backs, and the} ene 5a re, heedan 
En of tee emplagwnent of women | was the center of the slave markets of 


— {the Spanish Main; conceivably, there- 
Governors Urged Law fore, this port should soon have become 

A major part of the early labor leg-|a focus of leprosy on the continent, and | 
islation in New York was put through|it was in Cartagena that, early in the | 
largely by the factory  inspectors,! seventeenth century, the first leprosa- 
whereas this group in Massachusetts | rium of the New World was established; 
played only a minor role and never took | the first leper_of sufficient prominence to 
the initiative in legislation, according | receive mention in the history of the | 
to the report. California, with no. real! New World, however, was Gonsalo Jime- 
factory inspection before 1913 and with nez de Quesada, the founder of the city 
a comparatively complete labor code at! of Bogota, Colombia, who was declared | 
the starting point, gave little chance for|a leper in 1573. * 
suggested improvements by inspectors.| Similarly, New Orleans, which became 
Gubernatorial aid was a factor in the| an important center in slave traffic, also 


| proposed leper home. 





the World War prevented, for a time,!War Department. It proposes to use 
active measures from being taken to-| $5,000 of the unexpended balance of an 


| ward this project, although a committee | appropriation of $587,975, for a building 


was appointed to select a site for the| for housing radio transmitter equipment, 
This. committee | at the fort. 


of this cooperation 1,500 persons were 
successfully prosecuted, and fines of 
more than $3,700 were imposed. In 11 
eases the defendants received jail sen- 


Conference Will Consider 
Industrial Accident Cases 





At least 120 delegates ‘are expected 


|met with great opposition in obtaining 
|a site, because no State cared to cede 


territory to the Government for use as 
a leper settlement, and the problem was 
finally solved by purchasing from the 
State of Louisiana the estate occupied 
by the Louisiana Leper Home.. This was 
developed by the United States Public 
Health Service into the present national 
leprosarium at Carville, La., where 306 
lepers are now under treatment. 





Plans for Conference 
On Arms Are Announced 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Justice of the United States, William H. 


passage of both the 58 and the 60 hour | became an early focus of leprosy, and it | Taft, Oct. 5. 


/a week laws ard of the minimum wage) is of interest that in 1778 the disease | 


legislation in Massachusetts, the study | was considered of such importance as to 


Mr. Curtis received Mr. MacDonald 


| Secretary Good has advised Mr. James 
|that since the $587,975 appropriation 
was made for the construction of radio, 
parachute and photographic buildings for 
|the new primary flying field at San 
Antonio, it has been decided ta con- 
solidate in one building all radio trans- 
mitter equipment used in connection with 
the Fort Sam Houston Army post and 
all Air Corps activities in that vicinity. 








of New Hampshire, president pro-tem- 
pore of the Senate. 

| Others who were introduced to Mr. 
‘MacDonald by the Vice President were 
|the majority leader of the Senate, Sena- 
|tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana; Senator 
|Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota; Senator 
Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, and 
| Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., chairman of the House Com- 





tences. 

Four persons in Maine engaged in 
illegal beaver traffic and, apprehended 
by. a Federal game protector and a 
deputy State game warden, were suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. One beaver skin 
was ordered confiscated by the court, 
and the fines and costs assessed against 
the defendants totaled $535. 


in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8 for the six- 
teenth annual session gf the Interna- 
tional Association of dustrial Acci-| 
dent Boards and Commissions, it was 
stated orally Oct. 5 by Ethelbert Stew- 
art, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. | 

There are now 36 active members in 
the association, whose purpose is to con- 
sider industrial accidents, remedial meas- 





That Capt. Budwig is eminently fitted 
for his new post is indicated by the fact 
that during the past year and a half he 
has been chief of the inspection section of 
the Department’s air_regulations division. 
He is a transport pilot and a member 
and prime organizer of the Professional 
Pilots’ Association. ' He is one of the 
few men in the United States who has 
been piloting aircraft for more than 13 
years. He was a civilian flying instruc- 
tor in the United States Army from 1917. 
to 1919. After flying the air mail be- 
tween Washington and New York and be- 
tween New York and Cleveland, he “barn- 
stormed” with his own aircraft until 1921 
through New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and other States, 
carrying passengers and engaging in 
miscellaneous flying operations. 

From 1921 until 1924 Capt. Budwi 

was a test pilot, and between 1924 an 
1927 he engaged in commercial flying of 
all kinds, joining the Aeronautic’ Branch 
of the Department of Commerce on June 
20, 1927. Capt. Budwig is a native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and holds a commission 
as captain in the Air Corps Reserve with 
the military rating of airplane pilot. 
As assistant director of aeronautics, 
Capt. Budwig will be in close contact with 
the industry—being actually in the field 
a large portion of his time conferring 
with manufacturers and operators in con- 
nection with their engineering and other 
problems as they affect the approval of 
aircraft and airmen for license. 





Survey to Be Made of Use 
Of Radio by Licensees 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ship Co., and the United Fruit Co. At- 
tached to the questionnaire will be a 
list of the frequencies assigned the par- 
ticular licensee, and a list of the con- 





| struction permits for new stations held. 


Survey Will Require Months 

It will require several months, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clearman, to complete 
the survey of the point-to-point licenses. 
After it is concluded, the plan is to can- 
vass licensees assigned to the frequen- 
cies reserved for television and visual 
broadcasting experiments. When that is 
completed, another separate group of 
licensees will be canvassed, he explained, 
until the entire spectrum will have been 
covered. 

Mr. Clearman pointed out that the 
radio art has advanced to the stage 
where it is possible to use frequencies 
up to 23,000 kilocycles. Beyond this 
point, he said, lies the “great unknown” 
of radio, but experimenters, with the per- 
mission of the Commission, are now en- 
deavoring to utilize channels ranging 
from 23,000 to 35,000 kilocycles, and the 


| survey will show how far thése experi- 


ments have progressed. 








who is secretary-treasurer of the organ- 
ization, stated. Of this membership, the 
United States is represented by 2 Fed- 
eral and 29 State organizations, while 
Canada has 5, according to Mr. Stewart. 
Included among the 8 associate members 
is the Porto Rico Industrial Commission, 
and Leifur Magnusson, American rep- 
resentative at Geneva of the Interna- 





Governmeént Confiscates ures, and compensation, Mr. Stewart, 


Shipments of Peaches, 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


was unusually abundant and destructive 
last Summer in all the southern States 
east of the Mississippi and in Arkansas 
and Texas, and was particularly damag- 
ing in certain southeastern States, says | 
Dr. A. L. Quaintance, associate chief of | 


Title Registered U. 
Established March 4, 1926. 


tional Labox ‘Office, Mr. Stewart said. 
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shows. New York governors helped to 
pass both the 60 and the 48 hour laws 
as well as minor measures. A Califor- 
nia governor played the leading role in 
the enactment of a minimum wage law 
there. 

Social, civic, philanthropic, and church 
organizations have been a great aid, the 
Women’s Bureau feels, in getting these 
labor ‘bills passed, through special fact- 
collecting investigations of their own 
and the publicity given by these agen- 
cies to official reports, by propaganda 
work and lobbying—activities less feasi- 
ble for more ponderous and official State 
organizations. The National Consumers’ 
League is given especial credit for its 
intensive and extensive campaign waged 
during almost three decades for labor 
legislation as a necessary means of bet- 
tering the working conditions of women. 

The urge toward social justice ac- 
counted in the opinion of the report for 
the floor of industrial legislation from 
1911 to 1914, for behind the leaders who 
have left their stamp upon specific pieces 
of legislation are discernible always the 
social forces pushing on toward a better 


require the construction of a special hos- | 
pital for the exclusive care of‘ leprous 
| patients. “There being a number of per- | 
sons in the province afflicted with lep- 
| rosy, the cabildo erected a hospital for 
| their reception, in the rear of the city, 
|on a ridge of high land, between it and 
|the Bayou St. John, which is probably 
the ridge anciently separating the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi from those of 
Lake Ponchartrain.” | 

As the settlers, and later commerce, | 
| proceeded up the Mississippi Valley, lep- | 
| rosy seems to have followed, slowly but 
inexorably; a current map of old and 
recent leprous foci shows the affected 
towns spreading fan-like above New Or- | 
leans. | 

Not all of the present day indigenous | 
| leprosy in the valley can be properly 
charged to slave traffic; some lepers 
probably were among the early 
voyagers. It seems not illogical to 
include as propagators of the dis- 
ease, certain French settlers who came 
from the province of New Brunswick, 
Canada, in 1765 and established them- 
selves in Louisiana, 

Tradition, if not history, traces lep- 





| would eliminate excessive size variations, 


his office just outside the Senate cham- | mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

ber. The prime minister was accom-| Mr. Curtis escorted the prime minister 
panied by Sir Esme Howard, the British | to the office of Chief Justice Taft. 
ambassador, while with Mr. Curtis at! On Oct. 7 Mr. MacDonald will be re- 
the meeting was Senator Moses (Rep.), | ceived on the floor of the Senate. 








Standard Sizes for Balloon Tires Urged 
As Means of Eliminating Factory Waste 


Bureau of Standards Reviews Efforts of Industry to 
Reduce Varieties Distributed 





A simplification program, based on the | opportunity to demonstrate the tre- 
17 standard balloon tire sizes now in use, | Mendous power that is in cooperative ac- 
tion by all interests for the elimination | 
of waste in typical American industries. | 
It is through the elimination of such 
| wastes, as this example affords, that the 
automotive and related industries will 
find their greatest opportunities for fu- | 
ture growth and development.” 

It was not until March, 1928, that suc- 


and result in many economies to manu- 
facturers, distributors and users, it was 
stated Oct. 5 by the division of sim- 
plified practice, Bureau of Standards. 

A survey made some time ago showed 
that about 43 sizes of balloon tires were 
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the Bureau of Entomology. 

Several-factors appear to have been 
responsible for the damage, says Dr. 
Quaintance. A large crop of peaches the | Publisher 
preceding year permitted development of Cc. G. MarsHAL. 
insects in unusual numbers; the Winter Chief of News Staff 
was favorable to insects in hibernation; 
an early Spring permitted development 
of a second generation of grubs, and 
control measures probably were not car- | 
ried out so effectively as in former 
years, a plague of insects over the re- 
gion and a supply of low-grade, wormy 
fruit resulting, 

The growers transported the poor- 
quality fruit to the canners, who could 
afford to pay but a low price for it be- 
cause of the extra work in separating 
the good from the bad and because of 
the loss in culls. A few canners became 
careless and used fruit which is illegal 
under the food and drugs act, and the 
Government stepped in to protect the 
public, 

In its bulletins on the control of the 
curculio, prepared forthe information 
of growers, the Department of Agri- 
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economic order. rosy in New Brunswick to a French ves- 


sel which had been fo the Levant trad- 
ing and which was Wrecked at the mouth 
of the Miramichi River in 1758. It is 


Makers of Buffing Wheels 
said that infected Mothing was distrib- 
uted among the fishermen, and that the 


To Plan Simpler Methods 
| ; : 
vessel had Lascar 

Manufacturers, distributors and users | among her pace ve —, — 


of buffing wheels will discuss proposed/Some of thé Acadian families were 
cenecenion methods at Washington, | known to have been leprous as early as 








on the market, it was stated. 

The Bureau’s review of work in this 
connection follows in full text: 

Because of the interest taken in the 
proposal looking to the simplification of 
balloon tire sizes, on the part of tire 
manufacturers and dealers, and even tire 
users, the division of simplified practice 
has been watching the progress of this 
program with keen interest. 

As far back as 1925, extensive surveys 
were made among passenger car manu- 





on Oct. 7, the Bureau of Standards|1815. Several Louisiana families, di- 
has just announced. | rectly’ descended from the Acadians, 
The Bureau's statement follows in full | continue to be afflicted with leprosy. 
text: Another focus of leprosy was estab- 
The adoption of the sizes, as recom- | lished in the Great Lakes region by immi- 
mended by the simplification committee | grants from Norway and Sweden. This 
of the industry would have the effect of | focus which, in 1897, numbered 168 cases, 

tly reducing the wasteful cutting of | has gradually dwindled to an insignificant 
sheeting from which buffs are made.|number, as the result of environmental 
‘The economies thus effected in manufac- | conditions. 
i and stocking would be applicable! The late Dr. Hansen, eminent Norwe- 
all grades of wheels. gian student of leprosy, in explanation of 


fi € 


facturers, truck and commercial car 
manufacturers, tire makers, wheel and 
rim manufacturers, a aumber of tire ac- 
cessory manufacturers, interested trade 
papers, automotive trade associations, 
etc., to determine the possibilities of ap- 
plying simplification to this commodity. 


| Following the completion of this sur- | 


vey, R. M. Hudson, then chief of the 
division, stated that there “is in the 
| proposal for fewer tire sizes a further 


cess attended the efforts of the various 
groups that had been working toward | 
the development of the program, when a 
list of 18 sizes was approved. In August 
of the same year this list was adopted | 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
and was later published in their 1929 | 
handbook. The following year the pro- 
gram was revised at which time two | 
sizes were dropped and one new size 
added. 

The magazine, “Tires,” in editorially 
discussing the program, said that there 
were then being manufactured 43 sizes of 
balloon tires. This standard list, there- 
foregif followed would mean the ultimate 
elimination of at least 26 balloon sizes. 

Complete tables of data pertaining to 
this subject and included in the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, of which this story is 


culture récommends an early spray or 
dust of lead arsenate, with an addition 
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| ing in years that are exceptionally fa- 
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of hydrated lime. The adult curculio \ 
feeds on the calyces and first tender 
shoots of the trees. The first spray 
los- 
soms have fallen and again two weeks 
later, 

The Department recommends ea third 
spraying about a month before ripen- 
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vorable for the insect. The poison for 
the second and third sprays is added to 
a fungicide, such as self-boiled lime- 
oulghas wash, which is applied to con- 
trol peach scab and brown rot. If such 
spray applications were made, says Dr.|| 1. P. Witson 
uaintance, there would seldom be any Victor WHITLOCK 
great damage from the curculio in C. G, MarsHaLu 





an abstract. Copies can be “had by ad- 
dressing the editor, The Commercial 
Standards Monthly, Bureau of Standards 
Washington, D. C, 7 





peneeems and also there would seldom WILLARD SAULSBURY* 
any necessity for the fruit growers Geoncs FE. Porren* 
and canners to take a loss through Gov- Joun W. Weexs* 
ernment seizure and destruction of un- 
fit canned fruit, ' 
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Courses in Printing 
Offered by Schools 
Found to Be Gaining 





Added Attention Being Given 
To Trade, 369  Institu- 
tions Giving Training to 


28,537 Students 


School courses in! printing ‘were ex- 
panded considerably during the past two 
years, as a resulf of increasing demands 
for trained operators, the Bureau of 
Education stated Oct. 5. 

Colleges, high schools, technical high 
schools and _ vocational institutions 





throughout the country are paying in- 
creased attention to the printing trade, | 


it was stated, and the value of school 
‘equipment for this work is estimated at 
$3,316,960. : 

According to a review just completed 
by Maris M. Proffitt, of the Bureau, 369 
institutions are now giving instruction 
in printing to 28,537 students. 

The Bureau’s summary of the review 
follows in full text: 

Estimate of Wages 
Printing is one of the school subjects 


that showed considerable growth during 
the past two years, This is in keeping 
with the development of the pfinting in- 
dustry, which now ranks among the 
largest in the United States with respect 
to wages paid. The American Type 
Founders Co. estimates that there are 
450,000 persons employed 
ing industry and that the annuai pay 
roll amounts to $560,000,000. 


According to a report of the United 
Typothetae of America 28,537 students 
were enrolled in printing courses in the 
United States and Canada in 1926-27. 
Teachers of printing numbered 443 and 
institutions in which printing courses 
were offered, 369. The types and num- 
ber of institutions offering instruction in 
printing were as follows: Academic high 
schools, 88; junior high schools, 86; tech- 
nical high schools, 22; evening schools, 
81; eolleges and normal schools, 9, 
“plant” schools, 10; elementary schéols, 
29; continuation and part-time schools, 17. 

The time given to instruction varies 
greatly according to the school grade in 
which a course is offered, the objective 
of the course, and the practice of the 
school. The range is from 1 to 48 hours 
per week, and from five weeks to six 
years for completion of the course. The 
report estimates the value of school 
equipment for printing at $3,316,960. 

New York City has enlarged its pro- 
gram in printing instruction im an effort 
to meet the demand for trained printers. 
There has been added to the central 
printing trades continuation school a de- 
partment called the school for machine 
training, offering instruction in iainte- 
nance and repair to hand compositors 
who have had four years of experience 
in the composing room and have had ai 
least three years of training in hand 
composition, of an apprentice grade, in 
some approved school. 

Cooperation Provided 


The operation of the school for ma- 
chine training is an excellent example of 
‘the cooperative relationships that may 
be established between schools and in- 
dustry for the purpose of offering in- 
struction in industrjal lines of work. 
The school is conducted under the direc- 
tion of the board of education and has 
the cooperation of the New York Em- 
ployers’ Association, the New York 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and 
Typographical Union No. 6. A ‘board 
consisting of representatives of these 
four bodies administers the school under 
terms of a contract entered into be- 
tween the four groups concerned, 

The board of education supplies space, 
custodial service, heat, light, power and 
the instructors salaries. The other parties 
to the contract agree to cooperate in pro- 
viding the machine equipment and the 
supplies needed for instruction. They 
further aid in the selection of expert in- 
structors and augment as much as is 
necessary the salaries paid by the board 
of education, 

Students in the Central Printing Trade 
Continuation School who have completed 
three years of instruction in the school 
for printers’ apprentices may take for 
their final year of apprenticeship training 
the course in machine training. Appren- 
tices who elect this course are required 
to attend regularly in order to receive 
credit for a diploma. 

Attendance is for 6 hours per week, 3 
hours of which are in the afternoon and 
the other 3 hours in the evening of the 
same day. The afternoon attendance is 
on the employers’ time, while the evening 
attendance is on the time of the appren- 
tice. The course runs 40 weeks per year. 
The Central Printing Trades Continua- 
tion School has also organized a school 
for printing pressmen and a newspaper 
pressmen’s school. Both of these depart- 
ments are operated along the same lines 
as is the department of machine training. 

(A full report of the investigation may 
be found in “Industrial Education,” Bul- 
letin, 1929, No. 21, Bureau of Education, 


and may be procured from the Govern- | - 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cents per copy.) 





Air Service Approved 


From Turin to Rome 





Italian Planes to Reduce Travel 
To Four Hours 





Air transportation service between 
Turin and Rome has been authorized, 
and will be financed in the near future, 
according to a report from the consul at 
Turin, William W. Heard, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

_The distance from Turin to Rome by 
air will be a matter of four hours in- 
stead of 14 by rail, it was stated. 

The Department’s summary follows in 
full text: 

¢The Littorio airport in Rome and the 
Miraflori airport in Turin (both airports 
belonging to the Royal Italian Flying 
Corporation), will be used ‘by the new 
line and through the cooperation of the 
city of Turin bus service wil] make con- 
nections between the airport and the 
city. 

It is possible tnat later on arrange- 
ments will be made for an air service 
between Turin and Paris so that the 
entire trip between Fome and Paris can 
be made in approxiniately 10 hours in- 
stead of 29 hours now required by train. 
These proposed services have appealed 
considerably to the popular mind, 
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To Expedite Work of Federal Courts 


Martin T. Manton. 

Fourth Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge 
Edmund Waddill Jr. 

Fifth Circuit, Senior 
Richard W. Walker. 

Sixth Circuit, Senior 
Arthur C. Denison. 

Seventh Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge 
Samuel Alschuler. 

Eighth Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge! 
Kimbrough Stone, 

Tenth Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge 
Robert E. Lewis. 

The regular senior circuit judge for 
the. Ninth Circuit, Judge Gilbert, was) 
absent, and his place was taken by Cir- 
jcuit Judge Frank H. Rudkin, the circuit 
judge next in seniority in that circuit. 

The regular senior circuit judge of 
the Third Circuit, Judge Buffington, was 
absent, and District Judge W. H. S. 
Thomson (retired), of the Western Dis- | 
trict of Pennsylvania, was summoned 
to take his place. It was determined by 
the conference that the following lan- 
guage of the act authorized Judge Thom- 
son, upon summons by the Chief Justice, 
to represent the Third Circuit at this| 
conference: 

“If any senior circuit judge is unable 
to attend, the Chief Justice, or, in case 
of his disability, the Justice of the Su- 
preme Court calling said conference, may 
summon any other circuit or district 
judge in the judicial circuit whose senior 
circuit judge is unable to attend, that 
each circuit may be adequately repre- 
sented at said conference.” (Act of Sept. 
14, 1992, c. 306, Sec. 2, 42 Stat. 838.) 

In accord with the regular order, each 
member of the conference presented a 
report from the senior district judge of 
his circuit, with the statistics and an ex- 
planation of the condition of each dis- 
trict in his circuit. 

The Attorney General and his immedi- 
ate assistants, the Solicitor General. and 
the Assistant Attorney General charged 
with the examination of statistics, were 
also present and made a report which 
was the subject of examination by the 
conference. 


Percentage of Cases 


Inactive Is Less 


The statistics presented not only by 
the Attorney General, but also by the 
members of the conference, indicate the 
percentage of inactive cases as compared 
with the active cases on the entire 
docket; that in United States cases the 
percentage of inactive cases on June 30, 
1929, was 29.95 per cent, as compared 
with 34 per cent on June 30, 1928; that 
the total number of all classes of cases 
pending on June 30, 1929, was 149,033 as 
compared with 147,142 on June 30, 1928; 
that the total number of civil cases in 
which the United States was a party, 
were, at the close of June 30, 1928, 18,- 
546, as compared with 21,185 such cases 
pending at the close of ‘June 30, 1929; 
that the total number of United States 
criminal cases pending on June 30, 1929, 
was 31,500 as: compared with 30,375 on 
June 30, 1928; that the total number of 
private suits (excepting — bankruptcy 
cases) pending June 30,' 1929, -was 37,- 
546 as compatfed with 39,351 pending on 
June 30, 1928; that the tota¥ number of 
bankruptcy cases pending. on June 30, 
1929, was 58,802 as compared with 58,- 
870 on June 30, 1928. hese statistics 
also showed that there was ‘a large in- 
crease in new business commenced in the 
Federal courts during the fiscal year 
1929, as compared with the fiscal year 
1928—there being 8,034 more cases com- 
menced in the Federal courts in the fiscal 
year 1929 than in the fiseal year 1928; 
and further that the largest single class 
of cases in the Federal courts is under 
the National prohibition act, In 1928 
there were commenced 9,928 civil cases 
under the prohibition act, and 55,729 
criminal cases under such act; in 1929 
there were 11,237 civil and 56,786 crimi- 
nal cases brought in the Federal courts 
under the National prohibition act. 

Referring to the statistics above, and 
especially to the total number of civil 
cases in whith the United States was a 
party during the year ending, June 30, 
1929, an cxamination discloses that this 
increase is due, first, to a local situation 
on the Canadian border with reference | 
to the condemnation of land by the Gov-| 
érnment for government use, and, sec- 
ond, and chiefly, to the fact that the stat- 
ute of limitations in which litigations are 
entitled to bring their suits against the 
United States in cases growing out &f 
the war, is expiring. The other increases 
are due largely to the ordinary expan- 
sion of business in the Federal courts. 
The judges report generally that the in- 
crease is what may be expected from the 
usual jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
and the growth of their litigation. 

There has been considerable delay on 
the part of Congress in making provision 
for additional judges, especially in the 
New York districts; and while such ad- 
ditions and appointments have now been 
made, there has not been time enough to 
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Exports and Prices 


_ OF Grain Are Reduced 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Hemisphere, North American exports 
have been comparatively small and stocks 
haye accumulated to ower 350,000,000 








Report of Conference of Judges Notes Growth of Litiga- 
tion and Proposes Remedial Measures : 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


adjust and take the benefit of the addi- 
tional force. We are still in a transition 


|period and must await the fitting in of 


the new judicial force to the places where 
additions have been made. 


Consider Needs 
Of Individual Cireuits 


Coming now to deal with the individ- 
ual circuits, there is nothing of import- 
ance in the way of changes for the dis- 
position of business in, the First Circuit, 
consisting of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


In the Second Circuit, the recently au- 
thorized increase of district judges in 
the Southern District of New York, in 
the Eastern District of New York, and 
in the District of Connecticut has not yet 
furnished opportunity for effective’ in- 
crease ‘in the business disposed of, and 
the result in those districts must be 
awaited for the next year. There is a 
loss of one judge in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, growing out of pecu- 
liar circumstances, and this ought not to 
be permitted to diminish the judicial 
force’ so much needed there. Judge 
Francis A. Winslow of that district re- 
signed in 1929. His appointment was 


and this act prevented the appointment 
of a successor upon his death or resig- 
nation. except by a special act of Gon- 
gress. This ought to be changed and a 
supplemental act should be passed by the 
present Corgress providing for the ap- 
pointment of a judge to succeed Judge 


adopted a recommendation to this effect. 
The district judges from other circuits 
than the Second have continued:to fur- 
nish needed additional assistance in that 
circuit during the past year. 

The growth of business in the East- 
ern District of New. York is very large, 
and the additional judges recently added 
are very necessary. The addition\! judge 
in Connecticut will be used not only in 
clearing the Connecticut docket but in 
aiding in the disposition of. arrears in 
the Southern and Eastern Districts of 
New York. 


The increases in ‘he Northern and 
Western Districts of New York are what 
were anticipated, and there is no com- 
plaint of delay in the disposition of husi- 
ness in those districts. 


The anticipated help in the Third Cir- 
cuit from the addition of another district 
judge in the Middle District of Pennsyl- 
vania has been defeated because of the 
delay in the confirmation of the candi- 
date there nominated. The business in 
the Eastern and Western districts is go- 
ing on satisfactorily, 

The Fourth Circuit reports that the 
business is being satisfactorily attended 
to and no recuest is made for additional 
force there. ; 

« The same is true,as to the force of Dis- 
trict Judges in the Fifth Circuit. There 
has been a very substantial additicn to 
the district strength in the Florida dis- 
the district strength in the Florida district 
by which there are now three ‘district 
judges in the Southern District of Flor- 
ida and one in the Western District. 
There has been much delay, due to de- 


| lays in filling vacancies and the illness 


and death of a judge. : 

In Mississippi there have been two dis- 
tricts for a good many years, but only one 
judge. The last Congress provided a 
‘second judge for Mississippi. The dis- 
trict judicial force in the Fifth Circuit is 
ample. But this is not true in the Ffth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The Fifth Cir- 
cuit is a large circuit, including Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
(two districts) and Texas (four dis- 
tricts). There have been, however, only 
three Circuit Judges to carry on the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals’ work, with 21 dis- 
trict courts. There clearly ought to be 
another Circuit Judge in that circuit. 
Last year there were in that circuit 271 
cases to be disposed of by three judges. 
This is far too many. This had led.the 
council to recommend the provision of 
another circuit judge, which is certainly 
needed. 


Important Circuit 
In Business Center 


The Sixth Circuit is behind some 100 
cases in its Court of Appeals, due to ab- 
sence and illness of judges and to a very 
heavy docket, especially in patent cases. 
This is a most: important circuit in the 
business center of the country, and there- 
fore another circuit judge has been 
added. We may look for a much promp- 
ter disposition of business than has here- 
tofore been possible under the circum- 
stances. The Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals is the only one of the 10 circuits 
which is not abreast of its docket. All 
other circuits courts of appeals‘ clean up 
every case each year. : 


enth Circuit calls for 
| explanation, 

The effect of the changes by the di- 
vision of the Eighth Circuit into two 
circuits—the Eighth and Tenth—needs 
no further comment here, because we 
are merely awaiting, results, ‘except, 
however, in regard to the local situation 
in the Minnesota District, which calls 
for special note. The increase in busi- 
ness there has been very great, and one 
of the judges, Judge Molyneaux, has 


no comment or 





bushels in the United States and Can- 
ada compared with about 190,000,000 
bushels in store at this time last sea- 
son. This increase in stocks, particu- 
larly in the United States, has been 
largely responsible for the decline in 
wheat prices. Elevator space at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, which is es- 
timated a‘ about 86,000,000 bushels, is 
being rapidly filled, since around 70,- 
000,000 bushels were reported in store 
at the last of September. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
| October 5 











10 a. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, amd the Undersec- 
retary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of morningt—Engaged 
with secretarial staff and in answering 
mail correspondence. 

2:40 p. m— President Hoover and 
prime minister of Great Britain, James 
Ramsay MacDonald, left for a week- 
end trip to the President’s fishing pre- 
serve on the Rapidan River in Virginia, 
where they discussed the problems of 
world peace and limitation and reduc- 


broken down from overwork and is un- 
able to return to the bench. The cases 
disposed of in this distri¢t in 1927 were 
1,223; in 1928, 2,285; in 1929, 3,112. But 
the new cases have increased so rapidly 
that the docket, is steadily falling be- 


each of the above years being 1,611 cases 
for 1927, 1,924 cases for 1928, and 2,382 
casas for 1929. During the year 1927 
there were 1,565 new cases filed; 2,598 
were filed in 1928; and 38,570 in 1929) 
The conference strongly recommends one 
additional judge now, and, if Judge 
Molyneaux ‘continues unable to serve, 
‘that a second judge be added, or, at the 
very least, that provision be made for 
a successor to Judge Molyneaux when 
he may retire. 

There is no change in the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. But the condition of business in 
the Southern District of California, due 
to the rapid increase in the cases filed 
and presented for disposition is such that 
the council has recommended the ap- 
pointment of another. district judge for 
that district, and the statistics seem to 
justify the recommendation. 2 

A suggestion was made to the confer- 
ence, at the instance of the Federal Trade 
Commission, concerning changes in the 
rales of the Circuit Courts. of Appeals 
for the filing and printing of abstracts of 





tion of naval armaments. 





records instead of full transcripts 





provided for in the act of Sept. 14, 1922, | 


Winslow, and the Judicial Conference has | 


The condition of busines in the Sev-} 


hind—the pending cases at the close of | 


For 7,000 Farms on 


Reclamation Project Commissio 





“az 5 

Use of Current Produced by 

‘New Plants Is Growing 

Rapidly in Salt River Val- 
ley,: Arizona: ' 





Practical completion. of the rural elec- 
trification, program of the Salt River 
reclamation project, Arizona accom- 
plished through a bond issue of $1,200,- 


000, was announced by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
Oct. 5. There are approximately 7,000 
|farms in the project. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The rural electrification program, of 
the Salt River project, Arizona, is now 
|nearing completion, only the odds. and 
ends of completing the job remaining. 
The work was financed by a bond issue 
of $1,200,000, voted by the shareholders 
of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association, and consists of nine substa- 
tions located throughout ‘the valley 
where the power is taken from trans- 
mission lines and transformed to 4-kilo- 
volt, 3-phase, 4-wire current for dis- 
tribution over approximately 750 miles 
of distribution lines. About 2,000,000 
pounds of copper wire were used in the 
construction of the lines. 

Current Available to All 

Electricity is now available at every 
one of the 7,000 farms on the project 
and service is installed upon payment 
of $25 for connection charge. To date 
1,950 farms have been served, with 250 
more applications for ‘power service. 
Farms are being connected at the rate 
of about 50 per week, and it is expected 
that ‘before the end of the year there 
will be 3,000 services installed. 

The use of electricity on the farms is 
growing in amount rapidly. The rate 
for combined cooking, lighting, water 
heating, and refrigeration is $4 per 
month minimum, for which the consumer 
receives 55 kilowatt-hours, the next kilo- 
watt hour at 3 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
and the balance at 242 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. Several hundred ranges are 
in use, and the number installed is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Electric power is used for many other 
purposes, including water heating, ensi- 
lage cutting, milking machines, cream 
separators, refrigeration, feed grinding, 
-incubators, brooders, ete. Heating of 
houses is done to some extent by elec- 
tricity, but only in special cases where 
the cost is not a prime consideration. 

Appliances Supplied 

The average use per rural customer 
last year was 135 kilowatt-hours per 
month, with only about 900° services. . It 
is expected that this average will’ be 
higher under the enlarged program. The 
association has established a merchan- 
dising department to supply electrical 
appliances to the shareholders and to 
assist them in making full use of the 
possibilities of electricity on the farm. 

There are approximately 7,000 farms 
in -the project, although the separate 
water accounts amount to over 9,000. 
This. is accounted for by the extensive 
subdivision of lands into small holdings 
of one acre and-tess-which are utilized 
for country homes rather, than for farm- 
ing ‘purposes. 











thereof, After full discussion, the sug- 
gestion was laid upon the table, for lack 
of a satisfactory solution. 

A suggestion was presented by Judge 
Manton, at the instance of district judges 
in the Second Circuit, to the effect that 
Equity Rule No. 15 be amended to allow 
substituted: service of process in so- 
called padlock cases, but was, on motion 
of the Chief Justice, in view of the possi- 
ble constitutional questions involved, re- 
ferred for consideration to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

A report was read by Judge Manton 
embodying a tentative report of a com- 
mittee appointed by three bar associa- 
tions of New York City to consider the 
bankruptcy situation and recommend 
suggested needed reforms in this re- 
gard to Congress. The conference re- 
solved that it was its desire to aid with 
its advice and assistance a speedy solu- 
tion of the difficulties presented, and, 
without interfering with the existing in- 
vestigation, to add such useful sugges- 
tions as occur to the conference. To this 
|end, Judges Manton, Alschuler and 
Buffington were constituted a commit- 
tee to confer with other” agencies now 
working forthe same general purpose. 
The committee was directed to report its 
conclusions to this conference. 


The conference passed the following |' 


resolution: 

“Reports to this conference from dis- 
trict judges in many parts of the coun- 
try, and our own knowledge as to the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals, convince us 
that the efficiency of the courts in mak- 
ing prompt disposition of the business of 
the. United States is. substantially im- 
peded by the lack of sufficient, and com- 
petent help in the offices of the clerks, 
marshals and district attorneys, includ- 
ing assistant district attorneys; and we 
are satisfied that there must be con- 
siderable additional expenditure in order 
to obtain and retain the necessary com- 
‘:petent assistance. 
Attorney General is submitting to the 
Bureau of the Budget four estim: tes for 
1921—main and supplemental—which 
together we consider not more than rea- 
sonably sufficient to coyer .the expendi- 
tures which ought to be made to bring 
these offices up.to the proper standard. 
We, therefore, respectively recommend to 
the Bureau of the Budget and to Con- 
gress that these main and supplemental 
| estimates be approved and that these re- 
quested appropriations be made,—and 
also that corresponding provisions be 
made for the remainder of the current 
year, so that the necessary improvement 
may not be delayed.” This is one of the 
most important reforms needed to se- 
cure expedition, efficiency and dispatch 
in all the Federal judiciary. 

On motion made, it was resolved that 
the conference recommend that Congress 
provide by law that the administration 
of the clerk’s offices of the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals be under the supervision of 
the senior circuit judge of each circuit; 
that the salaries and disbursements of 
the several clerks and their assistants 
and necessary disbursements be provided 
for and paid under his supervision; that 
a budget therefore be. prepared annually 
and an appropriation be made by Con- 
gress. 
on this resolution, 

The conference renews its recommend- 
ation made last year that the postal reg- 
ulations be changed so as to permit the 
sending of necessary court records and 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 
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The Chief Justice did not vote | 


d Sugar Production on Reclaimed Land 
During 1928 Was, Valued at $12,800,000 


ner of Reclamation Asserts Output of 71,132 
Acres of Beets Was 777,600 Tons 








Beet-sugar factories on Federal recla- 
mation projects paid $12,789,863 for beets 
during 1928, it was stated orally Oct. 5 

the Commissioner of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, Dr. Elwood 
Mead. .There were 1,800,143 tons of 
beets purchased, resulting in the produc- 
tion of 508,438,600 pounds of sugar, The 
total acreage in beets on the major proj- 
ects was 71,132, and the tonnage of beets 
produced on these projects was 777,582. 
The value of the beets to the water users 
was given as $5,582,171. 

The North Platte project of Nebraska 
and Wyoming led in the tonnage of 
beets purchased, which was 1,100,000, it 
was stated by the Commissioner. Fac- 
tories are iocated at Torrington, Scotts- 
bluff, Gering, Bayard, Mitchell, Minatare 
and uyman. These factories paid $7,735,- 
592 for beets; they produced -320,000,000 
pounds of sugar. The acreage on the 
project put to sugar beets was 41,271 ard 
the tonnage, produced was 479,109. The 
value of the beets to water users on this 
project was given as $3,425,630. 

The Grand Valley, Colo., project, with 
a factory at Grand Junction, showed a 
production of 10,452 tons of beets on 
1,089 acres, with a value of $73,044 to 
water users. The factory’s total pur- 
chases f4r 1928 amounted to 35,400 tons, 
for $247,803. The sugar production 
amounted to’8,037,500 pounds. 

Another project in Colorado, the Un- 
compahgre project, has a factory at 
Delta, where 44,000 tons of sugar beets 
were purchased for $300,000, resuiting in 
a production of 15,000,000 pounds of 
sugar; There were 2,906 acres of sugar 
beets on the project, with a production 
of 25,085 tons, and a value to the water 
users of $175,595. 


The Burley, Idaho, factory serves the 
Minidoka project in that State. The fac- 
tory’s purchases during 1928 amounted 
to 19.542 tons, for $146,560.. The output 
of the factory amounted to 5,100,000 
pounds of sugar. There were 1,733 
acres of land on the project devoted to 
sugar beets, with a production of 16,718 
tons, valued at. $125,385. 

The Billings, Mont., factory, on the 
Huntley, Mont., project, purchased 188,- 
959 tons of beets, for $1,417,190, with a 
production of 60,092,600 pounds of sugar. 


There were 2,700 acres on the project in} 


sugar beets, with a production of 27,000 
tons of beets valued at $202,500. 

At Chinook, Mont., is located a factory 
for the Milk River, Mont., project. This 
factory purchased 31,880 tons of beefs for 
$223,160 with a production of 8,823,000 
pounds of sugar. The acreage devoted to 
sugar beets on the project was 686 with a 
production of 5,575 tons, valued at 
$39,025. 

The Sidney factory, located at the 
Lower Yellowstone project of Montana 
and North Dakota, purchased 50,394 
tons, of heets for $352,758 with a produc- 
tion of 13,347,500 tons. The project con- 
tained 5,825 acres of beets, producing 
44,666 tons, valued at $312,662. 

The Belle Fourche, S. Dak., factory of 
the Belle.Fourche project, purchased 
124,475 tons of beets for $871,325, with 
a production of 30,000,000 pounds of 
sugar., The acreage on the project de- 
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voted to sugar beets was 6,929; the pro- | 
duction was 83,973, with a value of | 
$608,811. 


There are two factories, the Spanish | 
Fork. and the Springville factories, at 
the Strawberry Valley, Utah, project, 
Dr. Mead said. The Spanish Fork fac- 
| tory purchased 124,475 tons, valued at 
$871,325, with a production of 20,000,000 | 
pounds of sugar. The Springville fac- 
tory purchased 28,008 tons of beets for 
$203,867, with a production of 7,503,000 
pounds of sugar. The acreage of beets 
on the Strawberry Valley project was 
given as 3,082, with a production of 
36,006 tons, valued at $252,042. 

The Lovell factory, at the Shoshone, 
Wyo., project, purchased 116,380 tons of 
beets, for $872,873, with a production of 
20,535,000 pounds of sugar. There were 
4,911 acres on the project in beets, pro- | 
ducing 48,997 tons, valued at $367,477. | 

The figures cited by Dr. Mead were! 
based on reports by project superinten- | 
dents. In addition to the above, sugar | 
beets were grown to a minor extent on} 
four other projects. The acreage on 
| these projects amounted to 118, tonnagé, | 
| 788, and value, $10,811. | 





| Congress 
| Hour by Hour 


October 5 


Senate 

10 a. m. to 11a. m—Debate on the 
tariff bill. 

11 a. m. to 12 m.—Continued debate on | 
the. tariff. 

12 m. to 12:48 p. m.—Continued debate 
jon the tariff. 

12:48 p. m.—Recessed until 11 a, m. 
Oct. 7. 


House 


Not in session. Adjourned on Oct. 3 
until noon Oct. 7. 





Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 
October 7 


Judiciary, executive, appointments on 
the lobbying investigation, 10:30 a. m. 
‘ LTT 


Lower Rates on Grain 
For Export Are Approved 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
duce the rate from St. Louis from 18 
cents to 11 cents. This latter rate will 
also be applied from Cairo and Memphis, 
resulting in reductions from the latter 


tively. ‘ 
From interior points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa, the reduction is 
|generally 7 cents. From Oklahoma pegints 
the reductions range from 42 .cent, to 


(Oil Burners Tested 


points of 4 cents and 2%2 cents, respec: |: 


TODAYS 
PAGE 


1875) 


‘To Determine Value 
For Heating Boilers 





Amount and Character of © 
Unburned | Combustible - 


Also Studied by Agricul- 
‘ture Department = 
Comprehensive experiments: with do- 


mestic oil burners, designed to ‘provide 
information of value to.users,, have: just 


been completed, it was stated Oct. 5, by 2 


the Department of Ag#iculture. 


description of the tests follows in full 


text: 


plied to Domestic Heating” is the title of 
a publication just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. as Technical Bul) 
letin 109-T. This bulletin gives the re- 
sults of a series of tests made with sev- — 


eral types of ,burners supplemented by ~ 


a study. of many domestic instailations 
and indicates the performance that may 
be expected from these burners, the 


adaptability of existing heating plants — 


to oil burning and the cost of operating 
such plants. 
Relative Merits of Oils 

A study was also made of oil fuels 
used for domestic heating and the bul- 
letin gives some information regarding 
oil fuel specifications and the relative 
merits of different grades. of. fuel oils. 


The tests were conducted with two ~ 


principal objectives in mind: (1) To de- 
termine the performance characteristics 
of representative burners installed in 
boilers and (2) to study the general ef- 
fects of intermittent, operation and de- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





““Car-Painters were Artists 


In the Old Days!” 
By P. R. R. 





Thus reminisced a Pennsylvania, Rail- 
road car-painter recently on his retire- 


ment—recalling the flowery designs and — 


the fancy striping on coaches in his : 
youth. ae 

Some of us may share: his regret. 
However quaint they seem to us now— 
those old coaches, those old engines of 
the railroads in the past century were 
things of beauty—glittering, redundant, 
shining and colorful. 

The taste of today is different. We 
incline more toward restraint. In archi- 
tecture, in painting—we prefer rather to 
gain our effects by the artistic grouping. 
. a than by any glorification of 

etail. 


But we all still love color. The rich 
“Tuscan red” which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad uses is familiar to, most of us. 
When ‘we see one of these long, red 
trains flashing through the green coun- 
try—its rich sides warm and gleamin 
in the’ sun—we are involuntarily stirred. 

Pennsylvania Railroad employees even 
more so! ... There is no doubt but that 
this “Pennsylvania red’”—swift-coursing 
through ,the arteries of the country—is 
a-most powerful stimulant to the morale 
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which efficiently knits.. nearly. 170,000 
employes. ‘4 
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HE day of property confiscation among nations is rapidly passing—likewise con- 

fiscation among business men. THE FERGUSON PATENT No. 1,089,405 on RE’ 
INFORCED CONCRETE DOCKS has stood the test of five separate Federal Court 
decisions and every FERGUSON DOCK built 1s an outstanding example of superior 
strength, endurance and economy. The list of FERGUSON DOCK owners 1s rapidly 


increasing—six more dock owners within the last sixty days having seen the wisdom 


and economy of calling a halt on any further patent-dodging program. They, also, are 
now keeping step with the onward march of progress. 


Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
oO. 


Grasselli Chemical Company 
Union Carbide Company 
Solvay Process Company 


Winkworth Fuel & Supply Co. 
— St. Paul, M. & O. Ry. 
o. 


Michigan Northern Power Co. 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
R. Co. 


Edward W. Bissell Estate, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The M. A. Hanna Co. 
Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 


The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 


‘City of Cleveland 

C. & B. Navigation Co. 
D. & C. Navigation Co. - 
State of California _ 

City of Houston, Texas 
Gulf Refining €o. 


CLEVELAND 


el, Island Lime & Transport 
0. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Chester Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock .Co. 


Baltimore Dry Dock & Steam- 
ship Co. 


Sun Shipbuilding Co. 

Virginia Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion 

Peerless-Egyptian Cement Co. 

City of Wyandette; Mich. 

Sanford & Brooks Co., of 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. J. Dupuis Go. of Detroit 

Michigan Steel'Castings Co. 

Petosky Portland Cement Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 

Wm. Cramp & Co. 

Havana Docks Corporation 

City of Norfolk 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
GAYLORD W. FEAGA, President 


Read the ROLL CALL. 


Canton Co. of Baltimore 


City of St. Petersburg 

City of Detroit 

Anaconda. Copper Co. 

Houston Compress Co. 

Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas 
‘City 

Groton Iron Works Co., Groton, 
Conn. 


Michigan Ammonia Works of 
’ Detroit 


Anderson-Clayton Co. of 
Houston 
Mapes & Ferdon, Ltd. 


Nichglson Terminal & Dock Co, 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 


Consolidated G. & E. Co. of 
Baltimore 


Humble Oil Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. 


a ’ eo 


THE DOCK & TERMINAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


OHIO 


“A Study of the Oil Burner as.Ap- | 
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Fun g Used to Avoid 
Liquidation Are Not 





Bank President’s Plea for 
Tax Exemption on Money 
- Used to Protect Institu- 
tion Is Rejected 


who made contributions 





A taxpayer 


© to. bank in which he was the largest in- 
| dividual 


stockholder to cover defalcations 
of an employe and thus enabled the bank 
#o continue in operation, sustained no 
deductible loss in so doing, according to 
@ ruling by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
The contributions were aside from the 
taxpayer’s double liability obligation, and 
it was the view of the Board that in 
making such contributions he had elected 
to protect his investments rather than 
permit liquidation under which losses 
“sustained would have been deductible. 
B. Est&s VAUGHAN 
9° 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
w Board of Tax Appeals. 
Nos. 19601, 34193. 
_ A. LITTLETON, for the taxpayer; PAUL 
. ic Peyton and J. C. Mapbox, for the 
Commissioner. ; 
Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Sept. 27, 1929 
The securities which the petitioner 
transferred to the First National Bank 
of Lexington were ecquired subsequent 
to Mar. 1, 1913, and cost petitioner 
$66,733.75. The difference between such 
cost and the cash value at which they 
were accepted by such bank was allowed 
the Commissioner as a deductible 
loss in computing petitioner’s taxable 
income for 1923. : 
The income and deductions of peti- 
tioner for 1928, as determined by the 
Commissioner, were as follows: 
Income: Salaries, $8,575.32; interest, 
$1,971.88; dividends, $18,222.17; $28,- 
768.87. 


Deductions: Loss on sale of securities, 
$1,859.75; interest paid, $4,384.97; taxes 

id, $1,075.10; contributions. $470; 
7,189.82. Difference, $20,979.05. 

Opinion by Phillips: The question for 
decision is whether petitioner sustaine 
a loss in 1923 which he may deduct in 
computing his net income subject to 
tax. A substantial part of the facts 
appear in the i. report of this 
proceeding (15 B. T. A. 596). There is 
no question that the First National Bank 
of Lexington sustained a loss which it 
may deduct. Such a loss is not available 
to the individual stockholders. It may 
cause the value of their stock to fluc- 
tuate, but until the stock is sold or be- 
comes worthless, a stockholder of a cor 
potation sustains no loss which is de- 
ductible for tax purposes. Nor does 
the stockholder sustain any deductible 


loss when he is called upon to pay an] 


assessment on his stock, even if such 
assessment be caused by losses of the 
corporation. W. R. Ranney, 16 B. T. A. 
1899 and cases there cited. Such assess- 
ment is recognized as a part of the cost 
OF such stock to be treated as any other 
cost. See Henry Adamson, 17 B. T. 
A. 17. 


The petitioner does not claim as a 


deduction the amount of the assessment 
which was levied and paid upon his 
stock under the double liability imposed 
upon stockholders of national banks, 
The amount claimed was paid in by him 
alone, and no other stockholder par- 
ticipated. There appears to have been 
no legal obligation upon petitioner to 
make this payment but the practical 
situation was compelling. 

Petitioner was president, director and 
a substantial stockholder in four banks. 
The defalcations had taker place while 
he was active manager of the bank. If 
the impaired capital had not been made 
whole on the date the defalcation was 
discovered, the bank would have been 
compelled to clcse its doors. The effect 
upon the reputation of the petitioner as 
a banker, upon the other banks of which 
he was president and upon his invest- 
ments in those banks might have proven 
disastrous. It is urged that a payment 
under such circumstances is such a loss 
as is deductible. The Commissioner 
urges that it was made to protect the in- 
vestment of petitioner; that it must be 
treated as additional cost of that invest- 
ment; and that until the stock is disposed 
of it cannot be said that petitioner has 
sustained a loss. 


We believe this to be the better view 
Petitioner might have taken his loss by 
permitting the bank to be liquidated. In 
that case he would have been permitted 
his deduction. He chose instead to put 
more funds into the venture, giving it 
new life. This new investment can 
searcely be termed a loss as the term is 
used in the revenue act, despite the com- 
pelling circumstances under which the 
funds were paid over to the corporation. 
While these funds left the hands of pe- 
titioner, they went to enrich a corpora- 
tion in which he was a substantial stock- 
holder. Until the result of his invest- 
ment in this stock is determined by a 
sale or liquidation of the corporation, it 
cannot be known whether there will be 
gain or ioss. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Decision will be entered for respond- 
ent. 





Mexico Increases Duties 
On Certain Commodities 





Mexican import duties on lead manu- 
factures, glass tubes and rods, wooden 
match boxes and match sticks will be 
increased considerably on Oct. 30, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from the acting 
commercial attache at Mexico City, Al- 
bert F. Nufer, just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Depertment's statement follows 
in full text: 


Effective Oct. 30, 1929, the rates of | 


import duty on manufactures of lead, 
not specified (fraction 208), will be in- 
creased from 20 centavos to 60 centavos 


per legal kilo, on glass tubes and rods, | 


not specified (fraction 297-A) will be 
decreased from 40 centavos to 15 cen- 
4ayos per gross kilo, and match boxes 

wood, plain or printed 


146-B),. and match sticks (fraction 


181-D) will be specifically mentioned | 


under new tariff items, which will be 
assessed duty at the rates of 1 peso per 
legal kilo and 60 centavos per gross kilo, 
Tespectively. To these basic. rates 
ld be added the usual surtax of 13 

fr cent of the duty. 
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Deductible Losses 


| taxable year, and 


(fraction | 
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Losses—Deductible Losses, 
Liquidation—All Revenue Acts— 


Defined—Contributions to Avoid Corporate 


here an individual taxpayer was the prihcipal stockholder of a bank in 


which an employé had defaulted, and such taxpayer contributed his 
sonal funds to cover the defalcation, thereby enab! 


T- 
g the bank to continue 


in business, no deductible loss was sustained for the reason that until the 
result of payment has been determined by liquidation or sale of the corpora- 
tion, determination of the amount of such loss is impossible—Vaughan v. 


Commissioner. 


Income—Net Income, 
Prior Year—1921 Act— 


Where a taxpayer sustained a net loss in a taxable 
loss was not wholly absorbed in the subsequent taxable year, a 


(B. T. A.)—IV U. 8S. Daily 1876, Oct. 7, 1929. 
Defined—Computation—Deductions For 


Losses in 


eriod and such net 
ortion 


thereof being carried to the second taxable year after the year in which the 
loss was sustained, such excess is allowable as a deduction in computi 
the net income for the second taxable year, and pe sonet seg promulgate 


by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue holding ot 
Mills Co. v. Commissioner. 


oore Cotton 
1876, Oct. 7, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied’ upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extracgt from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


| 
| 


Loss Carried to Second Taxable Year 
Is Deductible in Computing Net Income 








erwise are invalid.— 
(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 





Board of Tax Appeals Overrules Previous Opinion and 
Holds Rule of Revenue Bureau Is Invalid 





The Board of Tax Appeals has held 
that article 1602 of Income Tax Regu- 
lations 62, respecting the credit to which 
a corporation is entitled in the second 
taxable year after a net loss is sustained, 
is invalid, and that the statutory pro- 
vision under which that article was writ- 
‘ten must be literally interpreted and 
applied. 

In so holding, the ‘ 
earlier decision on they point made in 
| Eastern Building Corporation, 16 me. ke 
A. 138. : 
| The Board held that under section 204 
(b) of the revenue act of 1921, a tax 





succeeding taxable year, 
ithe income of the previous year, from 
| his gross income. It had previously been 
held that such excess amount could only 
from gross income of the second suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 





Moore CoTtToN MiILLts COMPANY 
Vv 


Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 29543. 

| J. C. Peacock, for the taxpayer; BRUCE 
A. Low, for the Commissioner. 

Findings of Fact and Opinion 

Sept. 28, 1929 ; 

The petitioner is a corporation with 
| principal offices at Lenoir, N. C. The 





*; petitioner suffered a net loss of $21,- 


321.08 m 1921. In 1922 it had a taxable 
net income of $2,368.45 which was offset 
by an equal amount of its net loss in 
1921. In 1923 it had a taxable net in- 
come (as corrected by the Commissioner) 
of $28,522.25 which was offset in part 
by the unapplied remainder of $18,- 
952.63 of the net loss for 1921. 

Under these circumstances the peti- 
|tioner contends that in computing its 
|taxable income for 1923, this unapplied 
lremainder of $18,952.63 must be de- 
ducted from its gross income before its 
net income can be determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law; that 
the net income so determined is $9,- 
569.62, and since that amount is less than 


$25,000, it is entitled to the specific 
credit of $2,000 as provided jn section 
236 (b) of the revenue act of 921. 


Opinion 
Love.—The revenue act of 1921 pro- 





vides: 
Sec. 204 (b) If for any taxable year be- 








The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Oct. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 was 
printed in the issue of Sept. 30. Fol- 
lowing is the calendar from those dates 
lto Oct. 19, inclusive: 
| Oct. 14, 1929 
Atlas Plaster & Fuel Co: 

2, Eldon Bisbee. 

, state of Chas. H. Brackett. 
Frank Callahan. 
Chadbourne & Moore, Inc, 
5728, Everett Logging Co. 

, B. F. Fairless. 

, Finance & Guaranty Co, 

7, 22830, Geo. G. Fries. 

, 27218, Robert G. Fries, 








Ezra Gould. 
Charles P. Howland. 
E. C. Jordon. 
Lake Shore Elevator Co. 
George B. Leavitt Co. 
28362, Edward Maurer Co., Ine. 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 
M. A. Milam (motion). 
8, Alfred Ep Mudge, 
, Niagara Falls Power Co. 
2, Estate of William O'Brien. 
, Estate of George 8. Pomeroy. 
7, ©. W. Ray. 
Samuel Riker Jr 
Charles E. Rushmore. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Estate of W. M. Sanders. 
Henry Root Stern. 
Bert M. Wuliger. 
Oct. 15, 1929 
Estate of James Artman. 
R. F. Brooks Co., Inc. 
George H. Busby. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 
W. E. Chilton. 
Alfred W. Cofins. 
30296, Estate of Herbert E. Cushman, 
30057, Estate of Jesse T. Duryea, 
29926, Evergreen Cemetery Co. 
18742, Finance Corporation of New Eng- 
nd (motion). ' 
17159, Julius Gamm! 
| 27926, William L. Henson. 
29896, Aurelius S. Hinds. 
39977, Industrial Lumber Co. 
8549, Larrabee Dyeo Motor Truck. 
30264, Market Street Railway Co. 
33420, C, A. Musselman. 
26246, Nashua Street Railway, 
| 21597, Oglesby Coal Co. 1 
30343, Owosso Sugar Co. 
80374, Putnam National Bank 
29995, Radiant Glass Co, s 
| 2928, 3509, B. J. Rucker. 
30227, John M. Welch Sr. 
80072, Wilson Hotel Co, 
Oct. 16, 1929 
2, Louie 8. Allen. 
, Benjamin L. Allen. 
0625, Allen T. Archer Co. 
45396, S. De Ridder (order to show 
cause), 


21727, 
29691, 
28968, 
28960, 
29007, 
18012, 








29356, 
29690, 
29672, 
29435, 
29658, 
19760, 


40280, 
30565, 
38900, 
30165, 
30049, 


27927, 


la 


| 
| 





Inc. 











| 
| 








| 
} 


| 





| 


ginning after Dec. 31, 1920, it appears upon 
the production of evidence satisfactory to 
the Commissioner that any taxpayer has 
sustained a net loss; the amount thereof 
shall be deducted from the net income of 
the taxpayer for the succeeding taxable 
year; and if such net loss is in excess of 
the net income for such succeeding taxable 
year, the amount of such excess shall be 
allowed as a deduction in computing the 
net income for the next succeeding taxable 


oard overruled af | year; the deduction in all cases to be made 


under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary. 

In construing and applying this sec- 
tion, the Board has held in the aporal 


y sho has sustained a net loss for a|of American Varnish Company, 2 B. 
payer w whose income for the | = oi rm cases following that’ decision, 
next succeeding taxable year was less|that if for any taxable year beginning 
than such net ‘oss, may, in the second | after Dec. 31, 1920, a taxpayer has sus- 
deduct the|tained a net loss, the amount thereof 
amount of the excess of the loss over | may not be deducted from gross income, 


in determining the net income for the 
year succeeding that in which the net 
loss was sustained, but, for the pur- 


be deducted from net income and not | poses of this section, must be deducted 


from the net income after such net in- 
come has been determined without such 
deduction. See S. W. Bridges & Com- 
pany, 4 B. T. A. 750; Chicago Nut Com- 
pany, 5 B. T. A. 614; Oak Grove & 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL Revenue. | Georgetown Railroad Company, 6 B. T. 


A. 661. 


Application to Third ' 
Year at Issue 


The petitioner concedes the correct- 
ness of that interpretation of this section 
of the 1921 act as applied to “the suc- 
ceeding taxable year,” i. e., the second 
year, but denies its applicability to, “the 
next succeeding taxable year,” that’ is 
to say, the third year, counting as the 
first the year in which the taxpayer suf- 
fered the net loss. It seems to us that 
the point is well taken. ’ 


Our attention is directed to the funda- 
mental’ difference in the provisions of 
the statute covering “the succeeding 
taxable year” and “the next succeeding 
taxable year.” 

For the second year, the law provides 
that such loss shall be deducted from 
the net income of the taxpayer; for the 


third year the clear and unmistakable | 
language of the act provides that any | 


excess of the loss remaining after it has 


| been applied against the net’ income of 


the second year “shall be allowed as a 
deduction in computing the net income 
for the next succeeding (the third) tax- 
able year.” 

Counsel for the respondent said in his 
argument: 

“There might be some justifiable rea- 





Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals | 





20558, John S. Garvin. 

29862, Freeland Process Co. 

29894, Benjamin L. Allen 
amend and merits). 

27922, Louis 8. Allen (motion to amend 
and merits). 

17871, Atlantic City 
tion). 

21045, Louis Costanzo (motion). 

19745, 25570, Empire Machine Co. (mo- 
tion). 

: 45336, Estate of William Evans Guy (mo- 
tion). . 

45302, Anna F. Himmelbach (order to 
show cause), 

25283, Thomas H. Ince Corp. (motion). 

29788, Jesse Lobsenz (motion). 

26207, Kimball Tyler Co. of Md. 

18449, Louisiana Naval Stores Inc. (mo- 
tion). 

30188, M. W. S. Realty Co. 

26812, Daniel McMaster, estate. 

27956, Metropolitan Securities Corp. 

21046, Oliver Monaco (motion). 

27682, Claude Nolan (motion). 

15297, 112 West 59th Street Corp. 

45397, J. H. Phipps Lumber Co. (motion). 

26728, Rollestone Corporation. 

29617, Rollestone Investment Company. 

17872, Scranton Electric Co. (motion). 

23412, 31357, Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 

34742, Estate of Franklin Sheen (mo- 
tion): 

29668, I. D, Simons. 

30567, 32053, 35787, 
vestment Co., Inc. 

20706, United States Hoffman Machine 
Corp. 

18870, Cleve W. Van Dyke. 

18868, Ida A. Van Dyke. 

25016, Wallace Pub. Co. 

45026, F. R. West Coffee Co. (motion). 

16879, 16743, J. D. Wilkinson Exec. 
Estate of W. A. Wilkinson (motion). 

15239, Wolf Construction Co. 

45458, Geo. 
cause). 


(motion to 


Electric Co. (mo- 


Southwestern In- 


W. Wood (order to show 
Oct. 17, 1929 


American Industrial Corp. 
Art Metal Works. 


31072, 
30805, 


30846, Estate of Christian Bahnsen. 

31042, W. D. Bush. 

31151, Mrs. Sophie W. Colby: 

30660, Bernard W. Cowen Corp. 

30740, Empire Sprinkler Co., Inc. 

31032, Edwin §. Georgé. 

25990, L. D. Halstead. ° 

29021, Stanley C. Hanks, : 

30619, Sigmund Herbert. 

80666, Raymond Concrete Pile Co, 

25989, S. W. Richey. 

80719, S. & M. Improvement Co, 

28140, Milton Shaeffer. 

30966, 35016, James Sprunt Benevolent 
Trust. : 

30915, Strain Bros., Inc. 


18679, 18680, 266055, 26656, Z. T. Vinson 
20035, White & Wells Co. 
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Adjustments of Tax Overassessments 
Announced by Internal Revenue Bureau) To Be Taxable as 


| 


;nue, Robert H. Lucas, has approved 
awards of.tefunds, credits or abatements 
j to correct tax overassessments in four 
cases, it was announced, Oct. 5, by the 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue. The awards 


are, summarized in a statement which 
follows in full text: 


Gans Steamship Line, New York. An 
overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1919, $163,971.67. A 
hearing was held Oct. 19, 1928, 


| Of the above overassessment the 
} amount of $133,403.18 is caused by a 
| redetermination of the profits tax liabil- 
ity under the provisions of sections 327 
and 328 of the revenue act of 1918 due 
| to the existence of abnormal conditions 
| affecting the taxpayer’s capital and in- 
come to the extent that if the profits 
tax were computed without the benefit 
of such sections it would work upon the 
taxpayer an exceptional hardship evi- 
denced by gross disproportion between 
the tax so computed and the tax com- 
puted by reference to representative cor- 
porations as specified 
Section 327 (d), revenue act of 1918; 
appeal of Sol Frankel, Inc., 3 B. T. A. 
| 494; appeal of J. M. and M. 8, Brown- 
ing Company, 6 B. T. A. 914, 





| The amount of $26,745.46 included in 


in section 328. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Refunds, Credits and Abatements Awarded to Correct 
Excessive Levies on Income 





The Commissioner of Internal Reve-| amount of $63,486.83 is due to the re- 


computation of the net income for each 
| year under the provisions of sections 212, 
| revenue acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926 and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder, 
since after a supplemental imvestigation 
of the taxpayer’s records, in the light of 
additional information furnished by the 
taxpayer, it is determined that the arbi- 
trary method emPloyed by the Bureau 
to state the net incomes in a prior audit, 
as the result of which summary assess- 
ments of taxes, penalties and interest 
were made, greatly overstated the in- 
comes. 


The balance of the above overassess- 
ments in the amount of $30,043.67. is 
due to the remission of penalties and 
interest: asserted at the time the defi- 
ciencies in taxes were assessed, since 
in the determination of the overassess- 
ments the penalties are eliminated and 
the interest,is proportionately reduced. 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
cordance with a stipulation approved by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
| in the instant case, Docket No. 24241. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
An overassessment> of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows:- 1926, $39,403.39. 
A hearing was held Aug. 16, 1929. 

The amounts of $30,340.61 and $3,- 
940.34 included in the above overassess- 





the above overassessment is caused by|ment are caused by additional deduc- 


the allowance of a deduction, 


revious] 
disallowed, for amortization ob : 


the Mar. 


}1, 1913, value of a contract which was 





a large income producing factor in the 
business.- In arriving at the amount of 
this deduction proper consideration has 
been given to the life of the contract, 
value as evidenced by earnings, apprai- 
sals, etc., and all other relevant factors. 
Section 234 (a) (7), revenue act of 1918; 
article 163, regulations 45, T. D. 3760 
(C B. IV-2, p. 154); Philip Henrici Com- 
pany v. Reinecke (3 Fed. (2d) 34). 


Increased Loss in Sale 
Of Assets Is Allowed 


The balance of the above overassess- 
ment in the amount. of $3,823.03 is 
caused by the allowance of an increase 
in the deduction for losses incurred, on 
the sale of assets during the year, in 
accordance with the finding made as a 
result of an investigation of the tax- 
payer’s books by field agents of the Bu- 
reau. Section 202, revenue act of 1918. 

James ‘L, Barren, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Overassessments of income taxes, pen- 
alties and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1921, 
$25,556.74; 1923, $21,588.30; 1924, $33,- 
341.30; 1925, $13,044.16, A hearing was 
held Aug. 20, 1929. Se 

Of the above overassessments the 


Serger eeeeeeneeeeeeenieees | 








son for interpreting section 204 (b) of 
the revenue act of 1921 as petitioner’s 
counsel has, except for the fact the last 
line of that section states, the last ‘line 
of 204 (b) provides: i 

“‘The deduction in all cases to be 
made under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary.’ 

“In other words, that express state- 
ment of Congress says that the Com- 
missioner shall prescribe the regula- 
tions. Now, then, granting for the mo- 
ment that the first part of that section 
is ambiguous, that is, with reference to 
the second year, then we must come 
down to what the Commissioner has said 
the deduction shall be. That brings us 
to article 1602 of regulations 62.” 

The regulation thus invoked by coun- 
sel is as follows: 

Claim for allowance of net loss.—A tax- 
payer sustaining:a “net loss” such as set 
forth in section 204, for any taxable year 
ending after Dec. 31, 1920, may file a claim 
therefore with his return for the subse- 
quent taxable year. Such claim should 
contain a concise statement setting forth 
the amount of the net loss and all per- 
tinent facts relative thereto, including a 
schedule showing computation of the net 


—_—_—— 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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says Alfred W. McCann 


D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 
Noted Pure Food Expert 


Do you remember the old, filthy 

shop where the man in the win- 
dow rolled the leaves with dirty 
fingers ... and spit on the ends? 
What a far cry this is from the 
modern method of manufacture 
used by Certified Cremo. 


tions for depreciation and depletion, re- 
spectively, since after thorough field in- 
vestigation of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
counts and records and examination of 
the properties involved by Bureau engi- 
neers, it is determined that the amounts 
deducted in the return filed were less 
than the reasonable allowances to which 
the taxpayer is entitled under the pro- 
visionseof section 234 (a) (7) and (8), 
revenue act of 1926, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 

Revision is made accordingly and the 
amounts allowed in the present audit 
are computed on the valuations estab- 
lished at the rates used in the settle- 
ment of the case for prior years. Knox- 
ville Brick Co. v. Commissioner, 12 B. T. 
A. 431; Sunnyside Coal & Coke Co. y. 
Commissioner, 9 B. T. A. 984. 


Deduction Allowed 
For Amortization 


Of the above overassessment, the 
amount of $1,182.10 is due to the allow- 
ance of a deduction for the amortiza- 
tion of the fair market value, as at Mar. 
1, 1913, of mine development costs, based 
on the valuations determined by Bureau 
engineers after a careful investigation 
and comprehensive review of all of the 
relevant factors. Section 284 (a) (7), 
revenue act of 1926; G. C. M. 4245 (C. 
B. VII-2-279). ~ . 

The exclusion of certain nontaxable 
income erroneously included in the re- 
ported gross income causes $1,182.10 of 
the above overassessment. Sections 213 
(b) (4) and 283 (a), revenue act of 1926; 
article 78, regulations 69. The balance 
of the overassessment amounting to $2,- 
758.24 results from the allowance of an 
additional deduction representing proper 
accruals for employes’ compensation 
claims. Section 284 (a) (1), revenue ac 
of 1926; article 109, regulations 69. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1922, 
eeeer se. A hearing was held June 24, 
1929. 

The entire overassessment is due to 
the allowance of a deduction represent- 
ing an increase in the reported cost of 
goods manufactured, since it is deter- 
mined as a result of a comprehensive 
field examiantion of the taxpayer’s books 
of accounts and records and conferences 
in the Bureau that the deduction therefor 
claimed in the return was materially un- 
derstated. Section 234 (a) (1), revenue 
act of 1921; articles 101 and 561, regula- 
tions 62. 

The foregoing adjustment is in ac- 
cordance with a stipulation approved by 
the UnitedgStates Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case, docket No. 38899. 
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“CREMO as safe 
as certified foods” 


“| certify Cremo as pure and sanitary” 









Certified — 


emo 


THE GOOD $¢ CIGAR 


»«+- THAT AMERICA NEEDED 



















Trust Equity Held 


Portion of Estate 


Value of Such Holding Con- 
sidered as an Interest in 
Property, in Ruling by 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Taxing authorities may include in 
a gross estate the value of equitable 
life estates created by the decedent 
but coupled with void limitations 
over, the Board to Appeals held | 
in the case of Montgomery et aby | 
‘Executors, v. Commissioner.- The 
ruling applies only in an instance 
where the State statues provided for 
operation of the powers of appoint- 
ment creating the life estates not- 
withstanding the void limitations. 

Publication of the full text of the 
opinion was begun in the issue of 
Oct. 5 and concludes as follows: 
Decedent exercised the power by last 


will and testament which specifically re- 
fers to the power created in the trust in- 








|denture, but failed to differentiate be- 


tween the power to appoint income and | 
the power to appoint principal at the 
termination of the trust. 

Such failure is, in our opinion, imma- 
terial since she gave all her residuary 
estate and all the property subject to 
powers of appointment, in trust, to be 
divided into four equal shares, the in- 
come from two shares to be paid to her 
son for life, and the income from the 
other two shares to her daughter for life, 
and upon the death of her children, the 
income from one share to each of her 
grandchildren for life, and upon their 
death to their lawful issue as each grand- 
child should by will direct. 

Referring this disposition back to the 
creation of the power by the donor, and 
measuring the period from the creation 
of the power until the vesting of the 
estate in fee, it is clear that there has 
been a violation of the rule against per- 
petuities, which is, that executory limi- 
tations are void unless they take effect 
from necessity and in all possible coti- 
tingencies within the period of a life 
or lives in being and 21 years thereafter. 
Minot v. Paine, supra. F 

Petitioner asserts that this violation 


“lof the rule as to limitations over makes 


the exercise of the power invalid, the 
whole appointment becomes void and the 
property descends to decedent’s children 
as her “heirs by blood.” Respondent 
asserts that the prior disposition, 
whereby decedent’s children were given 
equitable life estates, should be sustained 
as valid and that only the limitations 
over, which admittedly violate the rule 
against perpetuities, should be excluded 
from decedent’s gross estate. 


Income Reserved for Donor 

Respondent cites in support of his con- 
tention that a void limitation over can 
be stricken and the prior disposition al- 
lowed to stand, thn case of Greenough v. 
Osgood, 235 Mass. 285, 126 N. E. 461. 

In that case the donor executed an 
antenuptial’ deed of trust reserving to 
herself the income for life and a special 
power of appointment. By her will she 
bequeathed all her property, including 
the property subject to the power to her 


¢| executors in trust to pay the income, 


among others, to her sort Robert during 
his life, and upon his death to pay over 


«the principal in equal shares to his then 


living children. 

The court held that the limitation over 
to the children of Robert was void for 
remoteness, because it might vest beyond 
the rule of perpetuities, and that a limi- 
tation over which violated the rule would 
be considered as stricken out, leaving the 
prior disposition to operate as if the 
limitation over had never been made. It 
is our opinion that this case is control- 
ling, and that the principle laid down 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
sustains the position of the respondent. 
Accord: Quilliam et al. v. Union Trust 
Co. of Indianapolis et al., 142 N. E. 214. 

Status of Beneficiaries 

The second contention advanced by pe- 

titioner is that in any event the decedent 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 
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in hotel 


equipment 
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You get better val- 
ues at a Statler: : 
private bath, morn- 
ing paper, bed-head 
reading lamp, excel- 
lent library, variety 
of restaurants (from 
lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal 
service) —all the 
Statler comforts, 
plus Statler Service. 


"And fixed rates are 











posted in every 





Statler room. 
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Exports of Wheat 


Record Gain During | 


Six-month Period 


Survey of Agricultural Con- 
ditions Indicates Smaller 
Corn Yield in Foreign 
Countries 








Exports of wheat, including flour, from 
the United States from July 1 to Sept. 
28 were 46,002,000 bushels,.as compared 
with 41,854,000 bushels during the same 
period in 1928, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, announced Oct. 5 in a review of 
crop and market prospects. 


Shipments of barley from the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, and the Danu- 
bian courtries since July 1 show a 14 
per cent decrease from the same period 
of 1928, it was stated. Exports of oats 
from the same countries from July 1 to 
latest dates available show a decrease of 
59 per cent, as compared with last year, 
it was stated. 

Net exports of corn from the United 
States, Argentina, the Danubian countries 
and the Union of South Africa for the 
crop year beginning Nov. 1, 1928, have 
decreased 17 per cent under the same 
period of the preceding year, it was 
stated. 

The full text of the sections of the xe- 
view dealing with wheat, barley and corn 
follows: 

The 1929 wheat production in 30 coun- 
tries has been reported at 2,865,246,000 
bushels as compared with 3,245,881,000 
bushels in the same countries in 1928. 
The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada has estimated the wheat 
production in the three western prov- 
inces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, at 236,197,000 bushels. ~The 
official estimate issued Sept. 10 had 
placed the production in the prairie 
provinces at 269,471,000 bushels. Re- 
turns received by the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association up to Sept. 26 from 
92 per cent of the country points in the 
three prairie provinces indicated that 


approximately 88 per cent of the crop} 


had been threshed. 

The Bulletin des Halles has estimated 
the 1929 wheat production in France at 
approximately 390,000,000 bushels as 
compared with the official estimate of 
319,863,000 bushels. During the past five 
years the estimates of the Bulletin des 


j; nation of whose government he is the 





Halles have ranged from 0.1 per cent 
below to 11.6 per cent above the official 
estimate of production. 


Rain Benefits Crops 

Foreign growing conditions: 

Europe. — Heavy rains fell over the 
greater part of Europe during the latter 
part of the week ended Oct. 3, excepting 
in the Mediterranean, Balkans, and lower 
Danubian countries, according to a cable 
from Acting Agricultural Commissioner 

L. Dawson, at Berlin. During the 
first part of the week the weather was 
clear. Rain also fell in the northern and 
central parts of Russia, but only light 
falls were reported in southern Russia. 

Argentina.—Somewhat subnormal tem- 
peratures and moderate to heavy rains 
characterized the weather in the grain 
sections of Argentina during the week 
ended Sept. 30, according to reports re- 
ceived by the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Short Crop Forecast 

. Australia—The rainfall in west Aus- 
tralia was reported as light to moderate, 
but widespread, falls were reported in 
the wheat areas of the eastern states, 
particularly in south Australia and New 
South Wales. It is thought that these 
rains came too late to benefit the wheat 
crop in the eastern states, according to 
cabled advices received by this office 
from Sydney. The director of agricul- 
ture on Oct. 2 estimated that the crop 
in New South Wales would be barely 
half of a normal crop. The production 
in New South Wales in 1928-29 was 
estimated at 49,798,000 bushels and the 
average production during the five years 
1924-25 to 1928-29 was 43,553,000 
bushels. 

Movements to market: 

United States.—The exports of wheat 
including flour from the United States 
from July 1 to Sept. 28, 1929, were 46,- 
002,000 bushels as compared with 41,- 
854,000 bushels during the same period 
in 1928. Exports during the week ended 
Sept. 28 were 2,646,000 bushels against 
4,337,000 bushels during the week ended 
Sept. 21 and 4,716,000 bushels during 
the week ended Sept. 29, 1928. 

Canada—Stocks of wheat in the 
western grain division of Canada on Sept. 
27 were 111,712,000 bushels, an increase 
of 18,098,000 bushels over the stocks 
on Sept. 20. 
week of 1928 stocks increased 28,826,- 
000 bushels and on Sept. 28, 1928, stood 
at 61,153,000 bushels. Receipts at Fort 
William-—Port Arthur during the week 
were 17,476,000 bushels and shipments 
were 4,590,000 bushels. Receipts at Van- 
couver were 920,000 bushels .and ship- 
ments were 466,000 bushels. 

Market Unsettled 

Russia.—The October “plan” of grain 
procurements by state and cooperative 
organizations in Soviet Russia is fixed 
at about 5,500,000 short tons, Mr. Daw- 
son reports. The execution of the “plan” 
is endangered by the previously reported 
difficulties with transportation and stor- 
ing of the grain, short-comings of the 
procuring organization, ete. The Octo- 
ber grain procurements during the three 
preceding years, amounted to 1,963,000; 
1,175,000 and. 1,763,000 short tons in 
1928, 1927 and 1926 respectively. It is 
the intention of the Soviet government 
to speed up the procuring operations this 
season, so,as to procure the great.bulk of 
the commercial grain during the first 
half of the marketing year. 

The domestic wheat market was un- 
settled during the wek ended Oct. 3 with 
prices erratic and on a slightly lower 
level than during the preceding week. 
The advance in prices during the clos- 
ing day of the preceding week failed 
to hold. Exports of small volume and 
weak Liverpool quotations were depress- 
ing factors. The closing price of De- 
cember futures at Chicago on Oct. 3 was 
133 cents, a decline of 4 cents compared 
with the same day of the week before and 
the lowest close for the week as well as 
the lowest for this crop year. Similar 
declines in December futures were made 
at other domestic markets; . December 
futures at Liverpool dropped during the 
middle of the week but by the end of the 
week had regained the loss and closed at 
188 cents, the same as a week earlier, 
against 136 last year. There was little 
change in Buenos Aires prices. Cash 
wheat prices as indicated by sales de- 


During the corresponding | 


clined during the week ended Sept. 27. | which has been rapidly getting under 
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American Dealers Supplied 16 Per Cent of Foreign Pur- 
chases Made by Great Britain in 1929 
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eause of peace and conciliation will be 
greatly. served. 

This most promising mission of Pre- 
mier MacDonald directs our attention 
anew, and very keenly, to that great 


head. Our business men, especially, are 
concerned as to the future of British! 
commercial enterprise. What is the in- 
dustrial position of the country at the 
present time? Is Britain recovering 
from the serious depression that has pre- 
vailed? What is the outlook for the 
export trade of the islands? What de- 
gree of “rivalry” is there likely to be} 
between British and Americans in world | 
markets? And how about Great Britain 
itself as a field for expanding sales- 
effort on the part of our manufacturers? 

All these. questions, I think, arise 
vividly in the minds of American busi- 
ness men as they join with their com- 
patriots in welcoming the Nation’s dis- 
tinguished guest. 

One very significant fact to bear in| 
mind is that the United States is the 
principal source of British imports. In 
the year 1928 our country supplied nearly 
16 per cent of all the goods that the 
United Kingdom purchased from abroad. 
The two countries next in importance 
were Argentina and British India, which 
furnished about 6% and 5% per cent, 
respectively. _ According to British fig- 
ures we sold to the United Kingdom, 
last year, nearly $920,000,000 worth of 
American products—not so very far 
from $1,000,000,000 worth. ° 

This is a truly tremendous trade— 
which, in itself, is a powerful force op- 
erating in the direction of international 
concord, even if the numerous other con- 
siderations were absent. Britain buys 
vast quantities of our agricultural prod- 
ucts—particularly cotten, of course— 
large amounts of American oils, and a 
great variety of manufactured articles 
such as motor cars and accessories, ma- 
chinery, and “Yankee specialties.” 

For these strictly practical reasons, 
as well as the broader considerations 
of “world well-being,’ Americans are 
genuinely pleased to note the unmistak- 
able indications of economic revival in 
England and of the general economic 
resurgence of the British Empire. While 
Britain was experiencing some of her 
gravest difficulties during recent years, 
certain shortsighted and ill-advised in- 
dividuals proceeded to announce that 
“England is through”—the reference be- 
ing, of course, to British commercial | 
power—but such a statement is proving 
to be without foundation. 


Buying Power Hurt 
As Result of World War 


Admittedly, the potentiality of British 
trade has been: far below par during 
these past few years. With her extreme 
dependence upon international commerce 
she would naturally be the hardest hit 
by such .an- international cataclysm~as 
that which devastated the ‘world in 
1914-1918. But exultation over such a 
development (on the part of the Ameri- 
can business world, at least) is the very 
last emotion that such a crisis should 
inspire. 4 é 

The shattering of England’s buying | 
power and, with it, the serious impair- 
ment of the economic strength of the | 
British Empire would mean the loss or | 
serious curtailment of the buying power 
of our best customer. The eight major 
units of the British Empire took about | 
$2,000,000,000 worth of our exports in 
the fiscal year 1928—which represented 
more than 40 per cent of our total sales 
abroad. On the other side of the ledger, 
our imports from the Empire totaled 
about $1,330,000,000, or 32 per cent of | 
our purchases from foreign countries. 

Surely no further data are needed to 


k 


'Kingdom for empire produce, but also 
the stimulation of agricultural produc- | 


way after its inauguration several years 
ago. Its purpose is not simply the gen- 
eral development of intra-imperial trade 
by increasing the demand in the United 


tion throughout the British empire 
through scientific research, economic in- 
vestigation, and imperial publicity and 
education. This work is being forwarded 
by liberal subsidies and indirect aids 
not only from London but also from the 
various colonies and dominions. 
Fundamentally, the work of this board 
is of chief concern to the United States 
because of the possibilities of its re- 
action upon the buying capacity and gen- 
eral economic growth of the colonies. 
Our exports are bound to be stimulated 
as this movement succeeds, even though 
we may feel unfavorable repercussions 
from its competitive effort in a few lines. 


British Tariff Extended 
To Many Commodities 


An important phase of the post war 
rehabilitation of Britain has been the 
introduction of the protective tariff un- 
der the name of the “safeguarding of 
industries act,” which was passed in 
August, 1921. It expired in August, 1926, 
but was renewed for 10 years. Origin- 
ally—as you will gather from the name 
of the law—it was intended to provide 
protection for certain industries closely 
allied with national defense, including 
various important chemicals, metals, cer- 
tain electric equipment, laboratory sup- 
plies, and optical glass. These were 
given protective tariff rates of about 
33 1-3 per cent ad valorem. The num- 
ber of commodities has been gradually 
increased to include certain fabrics, cut- | 
lery, gloves, paper, buttons, pottery, and | 
so forth. The rate as a rule has been| 





about one-third ad valorem though in| 
some cases it is a quarter and in others) 
a half. Preferential rates have been! 
extended to goods originating in the 
empire. 

By all odds the paramount problem of 
the United Kingdom is that of labor. 
The total of workpeople on the unem-| 
ployment registers of Great Britain on | 
Sept. 16 (the most recent report to our 
Department of Commerce) was 1,147,- 
000, as compared with 1,294,000 a year 
previous. During the latter half of 1921, 
about 1,800,000 people were receiving 
unemployment doles in Britain, so you 
see that this situation is not so bad 





as it was. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that these figures include a number of 
“chronically unemployed” such as are 
apt to be found about the fringes of 
every large industrial community. It is 
well to remember also that Great Brit- 
ain has today actually at work 1,250,000 
more artisans in her factories than be- 
fore the war, although many of these are 
doubtless women and girls whose em- 
ployment in this manner dates from the 
war period. 

Nevertheless, the employment situa- 
tion in Great Britain leaves much to be 
desired, and there is nothing to be gained 
by minimizing the seriousness of the 
problem. The basic trouble is'that the 
United Kingdom has too many people— 
more than its productive and trading ac- 
tivities can advantageously take care of. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to 
provide adequate and satisfactory means 
of livelihood in the oversea dominions 
for numbers of these surplus workers. 
Canada, especially, is considered in this 
connection. Just recently, one of the 
ministers of Premier MacDonald’s cab- 
inet—a minister who has to do with the 
problem of unemployment—made a trip 
to Canada to study the possibilities. Some 
of the previous experiments along this 
line have been only partly successful. 





show the imperative necessity of a scru- 
pulously careful check by informed 
American merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, and shippers on the trend of 
economic affairs in Great Britain and in 
the British Empire. When, for exam- 
ple, the coal strike of 1926 gravely crip- 
pled the recovery of British industries, 
or when prolonged hardships of British 
shipping were brought on by postwar 
developments, such as the new tonnage 
constructed by Germany, Italy, and other 
competitors, or when the establishment 
of textile mills in China, Japan, and 
India played havoc with Britain’s cotton 
goods exports— whenever such major 
casualties have retarded her economic 
rehabilitation they have had a direct ef- 
fect upon our own prosperity here in 
the United States. 


Our interests in the British Empire | 


are financial as well as commercial. The 
total American investments under the 
British flag in all parts of the world 
have risen from about $775,000,000 in 
1913 to something like $3,800,000,000 at 
the present day. Canada, to be sure, 
accounts for 83 per cent of the present 


large total, but there is a notable in- | 


crease in the amounts being poured into 
other units of the empire, especially Aus- 
tralia. 

Even more significant is our rapidly 
increasing dependence upon the British 
Empire as a soufce of essential raw ma- 
terials for our expanding industries. 
In prewar days a large proportion of 
our purchases of such raw materials, 
notably rubber, wool, skins, tea and tin, 
were made in or through London. To- 
day, however, because of the complete 
dislocation of trade routes during the 


war, most of our requirements for these | 


essentials are filled by the producers 
without the intercession of distributors 
in London. 

So far as the general drift of her 
trade is concerned, the latest figures on 
the exports of the United Kingdom would 
seem to afford at least a reasonable 
encouragement. In 1928 the value of do- 
mestic exports was about $3,500,000,000, 
or 2 per cent greater than in 1927, a rate 
of increase which is being continued 
this year. : 

Despite the increase in the volume of 
British shipments, the more rapid growth 
in the trade of the world as a whole 
has resulted in a decline in Britain’s 
proportion of the world’s total. In fact, 
it has fallen from 15.4 per cent of the 
world’s exports during 1911-1913 to 12% 
per cent last year. This is a problem 


. . . ' 
oceasioning grave concern to farsighted | 
continued | 


British leaders, since the 
strength of Britain in the field of manu- 
factured exports is of prime importance 
to her salvation. 





| interested, I think, in the operations of 
the British empire marketing board, 


Most American producers should be | 


The question of readjustment, of indi- 
vidual adaptation to altogether different 
surroundings and requirements, is an 
|exigent and perplexing one. Naturally, 


there is difficulty in placing masses of } 


industrial labor in the colonies where 
the chief need is for agricultural hands. 
| Everyone who realizes the tremendous 
| value to the world of economic stability 
in Great Britain and the empire is 
, earnestly hoping that means will be de- 
| vised to solve this problem of British 
unemployment. 

Coal is a vital factor in the whole 
British economic system, not simply be- 
cause of the value of its output and the 
number of workers employed, but be- 
cause it is the basis of the whole block 
of heavy industries. Furthermore, it 
pays the freight for most of the higher- 
valued fabricated exports of the king- 
dom. Consequently, the increasing 
worldwide competition of petroleum and 
electricity, the prolonged strike in 1926, 
and the subsequent painful readjustment 
must be regarded not simply as a coal 
problem, but as one affecting the whole 
industrial and commercial fabric of the 
| British nation. 

There are many evidences of a desire 
for “rationalization” of British indus- 
try—a tendency that is manifesting itself 
| in many ways, including business consoli- 
dations, the introduction of greater ef- 
ficiency, and a more energetic drive for 
markets. 

The Balfour committee advised that 
much of the old manufacturing equip- 
ment of Britain should be scrapped and 
new “plant” installed. It is worth not- 
ing that British electrification is begin- 
ning to make up lost ground. The out- 
put of central electric stations has 
doubled since the armistice, 

: Various British industries have reg- 
istered very important advances since 
| the prewar years. Automobile produc- 
tion*in Great Britain increased five-fold 
kbetween 1913 and 1928. The production 
of electric machinery and supplies ad- 
vanced by about 50 per cent over the 
same period. In the chemical trades, 
the British output of dyestuffs, stimu- 


| ports, increased seven and one-half times 
| between 1907 and 1924; that of drugs 
|and medicines, five times; and that of 
|matches four-fold. Rayon production 
has. probably been the most satisfactory 
of the new industries which British en- 
terprise has been substituting for old 
ones; the output of that textile has ex- 
panded enormously, 

_ Unquestionably, Britain and the Brit- 
ish Empire are gaining strength. ‘The 
| Progress that we are witnessing is by 
|no means spectadcular, but it is neverthe- 
less unmistakable. 
still have many problems, but it is well 
to remember that their commercial or- 
ganism has been fed on just such rugged 
food for generations and centuries, 





| lated by an embargo on competitive im- 


British business men | 


Demand for Goods 
From America Found 


In Markets Abroad 


Weekly List of Trade Oppor- 
tunities in Foreign Coun- 
tries Announced by Com- 
merce Department 





are coming in from practically every part 
of the world, and the export field is al- 
most unlimited, according to the weekly 
review of world trade opportunities just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Among the many products for which 
inquiries have been received are hair- 
pins, electric refrigerators, embalming 
fluid, meat choppers, motorcycles, wall 
paper, clothes pins and can openers, it 
was stated. ‘ 

Scotland, Ethiopia, New Zealand, Chile, 
Straits Settlements, Czechoslovakia, Can- 
ada, Germany, Argentina, Egypt, Neth- 
erlands and many other countries are 
contained in the list. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential in- 


|formation regarding the particular in- 


quiries which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at the same time these 
releases are mailed to the press. To ob- 
tain the confidential information it is nec- 
essary only for American exporters to 
apply to the nearest office of the Bureau, 
giving the number or.numbers of the in- 
quiries in which they are interested. 
Detailed information on the world sales 
openings announced by the Department 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 


| office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 
bers given refer to the files of this in- 
formation. Inquiries for purchase of 


goods are designated by the notation (p) 


| and proposals to act as agents for sale of 


goods abroad by the notation (a). 

The Department’s list follows in full 
text: 
Agricultural Implements: 


Cheese-making machines, and milk and | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


| 
| 


| 


Demands for American-made articles | 


The num- | 





Wheat 
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‘Economic and Financial Developments ‘Half-year Transits ) 
In Foreign Countries Are Surveyed (f Ships in Panama 





Department of Commerce Summarizes Conditions in Far 
East, Mexico, Venezuela and Switzerland 





A favorable trade balance and advance 
in exchange mark improvement in the 
financial situation in Japan, says _the 
monthly review of economic conditions 
in world markets, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Business in The Netherlands East In- 
dies has been dull, owing to lower prices 
for exports. In-New Zealand weather 
conditions give promise of good crops. 

September business in Mexico was 
good, with some revival of activity in 
Venezuela. Sugar interests in the Phil- 
ippines agreed to restrict imports. Em- 
ployment in Switzerland is satisfactory. 


The full text of the section of the re- | 


view dealing with conditions in these 
countries follows: 


Japan.—Business continues dull in 
Japan. The financial position shows 
signs of strengthening. Prices are fall- 
ing, and yen exchange is rising. Con- 
siderable unemployment in Tokyo is re- 
ported. Japan’s foreign trade for the 
period Sept. 10-20 developed a favorable 
balance of exports over imports amount- 
ing to 27,000,000 yen (yen equals ap- 
proximately $0.47). Postal savings de- 
posits have now passed the 2,000,000 yen 
mark. Mitsui Bussan Kaisha announce 
a plan for the investment of 20,000,000 
yen for new steamship construction and 
is considering measure providing low- 
rate loans to tramp steamship compa- 
nies for construction purposes. 


September Business 
Is Good in Mexico 


Mexico.—Business generally was good 
throughout September, although the con- 
tinuance of the rainy season affected re- 
tail sales and hindered transportation 
in the interior of the country. The lines 
of goods reporting favorable sales were 
shoes, cotton goods, and ready-made 
wear. Sales of domestic electric equip- 
ment were satisfactory, whereas indus- 
trial equipment sales, in the same line 
were not so good. Work on public im- 
provements continues, and a construc- 
tive program has been outlined by Presi- 
dent Portes Gil along this line for 1930. 
Some minor improvements have been 
made in the Mexico City water system, 


but it is not likely that action will be 
taken on proposals for the needed ex- 
pansion and reconstruction of the sys- 
tem, until after a new federal adminis- 


tration is inaugurated in February, 
1929. According to budgetary plans, 12,- 
000,000 pesos will be provided for high- 
ways in 1930. It is also planned to 
complete work on the Calles and Don 
Martin irrigation projects which will 
make available for cultivation about 
200,000 additional acres of land. 
troleum production for the first half of 
1929 amounted to 20,948,000 barrels, at 
22 per cent decrease from the produc- 
tion for the corresponding period of 1928. 
The output for the first four months 
of 1929 is fairly evenly distributed with 
an average monthly production of 3,419,- 
000 barrels, and with the production for 


3,624,000 barrels and 3,646,000 barrels, 
respectively, it appeared that the decline 
had been temporarily checked. 


Crop Prices Reduced 
In Netherlands Colony 
what decreased purchasing power of na- 


low foreign prices for 





major 
in generally dull retail markets. 


| 4,664 long tons from Java; 17,298 from 


the Sumatra East Coast; and 10,782 tons | 


from all other rubber-producing districts, 


tons, 


ing optimism for a good agricultural 
season, although it is anticipated locally 
that wool prices will be lower. Trade 


tomotive products, builders’ 
| and electrical equipment. 
Philippine Islands.—A bill is before the 
legislature to abolish the Philippine gov- 
ernment bureau of supply and allow 
each department to purchase its own re- 
quirements. The convention of the Phil- 
ippine Sugar Association, which closed 
on Sept. 21, pledged its unanimous sup- 


hardware, 





YEARLY 


Pe- | 


the months of May and June totaling | 


Netherland East Indies.—The some- | 


tives in Java, which has resulted from |, 
export | May 
crops, was reflected during the past week |. 
Ex- |- 
ports of rubber in August amounted to | 


making a total shipment of 22,744 long | 


New Zealand.—Improved weather con- | * 
ditions in New Zealand present increas- |‘ 


By : | 
conditions are generally brighter for au- 
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Canal Show Increase 


Increase Also Is Shown in 
Toll Collections During | 
Six-month Period Ended 
With September 


Vessels passing through the Panama 








April through September, as compa’ 
with 3,042 for the corresponding period of 
1928, the Department of War announced 
Oct. 5. Toll receipts for the 1929 period 
were $13,494,249.44, as compared with 
$12,742,171.80 for the six months of 1928, 
it was stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The following radiogram has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of War from 
the acting governor of the Panama 
| Canal: 

“Traffic September 523 commercial 
vessels $2,201,789.40 tolls; also 11 laun- 
ches $43.89 tolls.” 

There is given below a table showing 
the number of commercial vessels tran- 
siting the canal during the past six 
months in comparison with the same 
months a year ago.~ 


1928 
531 
508 
481 
509 
526 
487 


3,042 © 


1928 
$2,187,607.82 
2,118,969.83 
2,016,211.09 
2,109,083.19 
2,199,069.31 
2,111,230.56 











| July 
PAE. o cacs 
| September ... 


327, 
2,201, 


789.40 


. $13,494,249.44 





Total $12,742,171.80 





| port to the policy of restriction on in- 
| creased sugar output. Textile business 
| continues quiet, with no buying spirit in 
| evidence except for necessary staples. 
Stocks on hand are sufficient for the 


| general market demand. Abaca trade is 
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service. 


Speed in placing fresh-killed meats in the coolers assures their 
wholesomeness, so that the public can feel confidence in the qual- 
ity of Armour products. Speedy mechanical aids in the packing 
plants reduce expensive hand labor, resulting in the lowest possible 


price for the consumer. 


Speed in ascertaining changes in the national retail market 
situation enables Armour and Company to keep the public supplied 
with the right kinds of meat and meat products in the right 


How ARMOUR and COMPANY Speeds 
The Farmer’s Goods to Market 


* ¥ 


PEED plays a vital part in the new Armour and Company’s 


amounts and at the right times. 


Speed in distribution, through Armour’s refrigerator cars, 
lowers costs and greatly improves the quality of the Company’s 


service to the retailers and to the public. 


The Company’s 60,000 employes, its 450 branch houses and its 
8,000 railroad refrigerator cars constitute an organization that ob- 
tains the fullest benefit of time-saving operations, to the advantage 


of livestock farmers and of the public. 


Well and quickly informed, well equipped mechanically and 
well supported by the cooperative effort of all its workers, the new 
Armour and Company serves the American people efficiently, eco- 
nomically and faithfully, meriting thereby their confidence in the 


high quality of Armour 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


meats and meat products. 


x ¥ 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Canal totaled 3,152 for the six noe Z 
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Y ' naare Adopted 
‘or Fuel Oil Found 
To Be Satisfactory 


oducers and Consumers 














ity in Various Types of 
Product Distributed 


' The general adoption of standardized 

fuel oil for domestic and industrial pur- 

poses will effect many economies and 
raise efficiency, according to a statement 
| from Harry E, Steidle, of the Bureau of 

| Standards, made public Oct. 5. 

A standard covering six grades of 
fuel oil has been approved, Mr. Steidle 
said, and questionnaire returns from 
manufacturers, distributors and users 
indicate that it is certain to assist in 
stabilizing the fuel industry and dispel 

confusion and misunderstanding as to 

suitable qualities. : ; 

Mr. Steidle’s review of work in this 
connection follows in full text: 

The use of fuel oil for domestic and 
industrial purposes has had a phenom- 
enal increase within the past few years. 
Engineering development has made pos- 











sible the use of more efficient oil burning | 


equipment and in fact the burners have 
received much more attention than the 
fuel which they were designed to burn. 

Oils were designed almost entirely by 
their density. or heaviness, commonly re- 
ferred to as “gravity.” This, however, 
is not a true criterion of the qualities 
of a fuel oil. For one kind of oil, a cer- 
tain gravity might give entire satisfac- 
tion, while another of the same gravity 
might be unuseable in the same burner. 

Numerous Complaints 

Manufacturers and distributors of oil 
burning equipment have encountered 
numerous complaints which investigation 
proved to be attributable to the use of 
oil unsuited to the burner on hand. Color 
was sometimes referred to in connection 
with gravity, but this added nothing but 
confusion to the purchaser’s problem of 
securing satisfactory fuel oil. 


efficient service to prospective users of 
oil as a heating medium. 
Under the auspices of the trade stand- 


ards division, Bureau of Standards, and | ment of importance yet to be disposed of, | 


at the request of the American Oil 
Burner Association, a general confer- 
ence was held, which was attended by 
all branches of the fuel oil industry, in- 
cluding refiners, distributors, consum- 
ers, and manufacturers of oil burn- 
ing equipment. A tentative standard 
prepared by that association, with the 
cooperation of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and the 


Are Benefited by Uniform- 
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Fuel Oil 


Tariff ~ 


Proposal Is Offered in Senate 
| To Appoint New Tariff Commission 





} 
{ 


Amendment Would Require President to Reorganize 


Membership Within 30 Days 





has happened and the causes, with re- 
spect to the investment of American 
| capital abroad, especially in Europe, and 
|particularly by American corporations 
}engaged in manufacturing in the United 
States. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
report to the Senate as soon as practica- 
ble the results of his investigation, which 
shall be completed within one year from 
the date of adoption of this resolution.” 


| Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
| Carolina, ranking minority member of 
lthe Fnance Committee, declared he 
| favored the George amendment setting 
| up a consumers’ counsel at a salary of 
$12,000 a year. 

| “In applications and hearings before 
| the Tariff Commission, no one speaks for 
| the consumer,” declared Mr. Simmons. 
| «Those seeking an increase or decrease 


|in duty are heard, as are those manuv- | 


| facturers or importers opposing the posi- 
|tion of the applicant, but the consumer, 
|who is directly affected by every ad- 
| justment, has no representative to pre- 
sent his side.” 


| Consideration of Rates 
| Planned for Oct. 14 


| Both Senators Smoot and Simmons ex- 
pressed themselves as hopeful that on 
Oct. 14 the Senate will be ready to take 
up the rate schedules of the bill. Senator 


| Smoot said that the Committee amend- | 


| ments to the special and administrative 
| provisions in the measure had nearly all 
| been acted upon and that he felt another 
week would dispose of them, as well as of 
jamendments offered from the floor. 
'Mr. Simmons was of the same opinion. 


Senator Simmons still believes, how- 
| ever, that the bill cannot be passed in the 
| special session and will consume some 


| of the regular session, a view which Ma- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


demanding higher tariff rates for added 
protection. 

Senator George introduced an amend- 
ment to require that successors appointed 
by the President to present members of 
the Tariff Commission must take office 
within 30 days of the passage of the act 


Counsel to Represent 
Consumers Is Advocated 


Senator George called attention also 
to an amendment he had introduced to 
provide for the appointment of a con- 


sumer’s counsel on the Tariff Commis- 
sion to appear in the interests of the 
{consuming public in proceedings of the 
|Commission and to conduct such inves- 
| tigations as may be required. 


| This amendment follows in full text: 


| ‘“(a) There shall be an office in the 
legislative branch of the Government to 
be known as the office of the Consumers 
Counsel of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. The office shall be in charge of 
!a counsel to be appointed by the Presi- 
|dent, by and with the advice and consent 

of the Senate. The counsel shall be ap- 
| pointed for a term of four years and shall 
lreceive a salary of $12,000 a year. The 
;counsel shall not actively engage in any 

other business, vocation, or employment 
| than that of serving as counsel. 


| “(b) It shall be the duty of the counsel 
|to appear in the interest of the consuming 
| public in any proceeding or investigation 
before the Commission, and to conduct 
such independent investigation of matters 
|relative to the tariff laws of the United 
| States as he may deem necessary to en- 
‘able him properly to represent the con- 
|suming public on any proceeding before 
|the Commission. 

“(c) The counsel shall have the power 





| 


| jority Leader Watson now feels is be-/to call upon the Commission for such fa- 

The situation was somewhat embar- | coming justified by the course of debate. cilities and to have assigned to his office 
rassing for the burner manufacturers, | Tendencies toward filibustering are seen | such experts and other assistants as he 
and the oil refiners likewise sensed the | by Mr. Watson in the discussions of Oct.| may require in the performance of his 
necessity of assuring satisfactory and | 4 and 5, he said, when many matters ex- | guties under this section.” 


| traneous to the subject were introduced 
| and little progress was shown. 
Practically the only Committee amend- 
| it was said, is that permitting labor rep- 
| resentatives to appear in tariff proceed- 
ings before the Treasury Department 
| and the courts. 
{coming to him there would be consider- 
jable debate on this question. 


| Among amendments to the special and 





Production of Soft Coal 
| Shows Increase for Week 





Production of soft coal for the week 
ended Sept. 28 was at the highest point 


Senator Smoot said that from reports; since February, while production of an- 


thracite coal increased over the previous 
| week, the Bureau of Mines, Department 
|of Commerce, announced Oct. 5. The an- 


American | administrative sections that have been |nouncement follows in full text: 
Petroleum Institute, covering six grades | offered from the floor are those of Sena- | 


The total production of soft coal during 


of oil was very carefully considered,|tor Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana, re- | the week ended Sept. 28, including lignite 
and after certain changes, to make it/|lating to Philippine independence, and of | ang coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
consistent with the best commercial | Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, pro- at 11,451,000 net tons. This is the highest 


practice, it was approved by the con- 
ference and recommended for general 
adoption as a commercial standard. 

To ascertain the attitude of those not 
represented at the general conference, 
the specifications were mimeographed 
and mailed to a large list of refiners, dis- 
tributors, users, and burner manufac- 


viding for a stock tax. 

| of agricultural regions of the 

| Duties Are Proposed 
On Philippine Products 


One of the Broussar amendments, 
which Senator Simmons believes will re- 


| production in any week since February, 

and compared with the output in the week 
|of Sept. 21 shows an increase of 584,000 
}tons or 5.4 per cent. Production during 
|the week in 1928 corresponding with that 
| of Sept. 28 amounted to 11,056,000 tons. 


| The total production of anthracite in 


turers with a request for their approval | ceive serious consideration before be-|the State of Pennsylvania during the 


of the standards as their guide for pro- 
duction, sale, or use. 
Acceptance Almost General 

The standard grades met with splendid 
response—the list of acceptors embracing 
practically all the oil burner manufacturers, 
many oil refiners, distributors and users. 
The commercial standard grades thus be- 
came effective as of July 15, 1929, as the 
basis for everyday trade in the indus- 
try and the specification will shortly be 


available in printed form as a Govern- | 


ment publication, entitled “Domestic and 
Industrial Fuel Oils—Commercial Stand- 
ard CS 12-29.” 

, It may be said that a satisfactory fuel 
is one which may be conveniently handled 
and stored, which will ignite readily 
without being a fire hazard, which will 
atomize freely, and burn completely 
without clogging the jets of the burner. 

These requirements are covered in the 
standard specifications by limitations of 
the following characteristics. 

Flash point—Mintmum flash point is 
usually controlled by law to govern fire 
hazard while the maximum flash point 
imsures ease of ignition. 

Viscosity.—A measure of the resistance 
of oil to flow and the degree to which 
atomization may be secured. 

Distillation —The 10 per cent point is 
an index of the ease of ignition while 
the 90 per cent point and the end point 
govern the completeness of combustion. 

Pour point.— The lowest temperature 
at which an oil will flow under prescribed 


conditions, included in order that oil may | 


cause no difficulty in handling or in use 


at the lowest temperature to which it may | 


be subjected. 
Six Grades Established 

Water and sediment. — The impurities 
that reduce the efficiency of fuel oil, the 
latter of which may cause serious trouble 
by clogging the burner. 

Under the commercial standard six 
grades with numerical designations have 
been established that will cover the needs 
of practically all domestic and indus- 
trial equipment. Burner manufacturers 
will designate the grade adopted to their 
particular equipment and will recom- 
mend it for greatest efficiency. The con- 
sumer, following the manufacturer’s in- 
structions, can secure the most satisfac- 
tory oil merely by purchasing accord- 
ing to number. Distributors of fuel oil 
will find their problems simplified and 
oil refiners may proceed with confidence 
knowing there will be a steady demand 
for the several well-defined grades. 

(The above review will appear in 
the forthcoming “Commercial Standards 
Monthly,” issued by the Bureau of 

_, Standards). 





yg 
~Payrolls of Railroads 
‘¥Y Showed Increase in July 





The monthly report of employment 
and compensation on class I railroads 
for July, made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Oct. 4 shows 

reases both in the number of employes 
and the total compensation paid as com- 
pared with the preceding month and the 
corresponding month of 1928. The total 
number of employes reported for July 
is 1,744,896 and the total compensation 
Was $254,894,891. In June the number 
of employes was reported to be 1,736,196 
and total compensation $245,765,210. In 
aay. 1928, the number of employes was 





£831,372. 





ing acted upon, provides that all duties 
carried in the bill shall be levied on 
| Philippine products and that all revenue 
so collected shall then be turned over 
| to the Philippine Government. This 
would take effect immediately after en- 
actment of the Smoot-Hawley measure. 


| quest the President to take steps look- 
jing toward ultimate Philippine inde- 
| pendence. ' 

The amendment by Senator Glass, 
placing a 5 per cent tax on the capital 


of its purchase, was rejected by the 
Finance Committee as not be germane 
to a tariff bill. The same opposition 
will be made to it on the floor of the 
Senate, Senator Smoot said. 

Debate in the Senate Oct. 5 was lim- 
ited to a speech by Senator King 
|(Dem.), of Utah, a member of the; Fi- 
| Rance Committee, in opposition to the 
application of American valuation in 
cases where the United States value 
cannot be ascertained. Where the whole- 
sale market price of the imported mer- 
chandise cannot be ascertained, the 
Finance Committee language permits 
the application of an estimated value 
i“based on the price at which merchan- 
| dise, whether imported or domestic, com- 
| parable in construction or use with the 
imported merchandise, is so offered for 
sale, with such adjustments as may be 
necessary owing to differences in size, 
material, construction, texture and other 
differences.” 


| Changes Criticized 
By Senator King 

In a discussion of the United States 
value provision, Senator King declared 
that it “gives the American manufac- 


turer a strangle hold on ‘the American 
market.” 


of the special session,” Senator King 
said. “Those who sought it never 
dreamed that there could be a general 
revision of the tariff and that the dis- 
parity between agriculture and industry 
would be increased. Thére are forces in 
this country seeking to use the Govern- 
ment for the aggrandizement of wealth.” 

He contended that in the present tariff 





dreds of increases while the farmer is 
given a mere pittance. Agricultural re- 
lief has been refused consideration, he 
said. What amounts to an embargo ex- 
ists on thousands of products and this 


bill makes that embargo more complete | 


for the manufacturer, he asserted. He 


cited rates from the 1922 act to indicate | 


teh high protection afforded industry. 
! 
in contrast to the present bill. 


man Antitrust Law has not been en- 
forced as it should have been and ‘trusts 


and monopolies have been permitted to | 


control prices, he contended. This bill 
would add to their strength, he added. 

“Labor,” he said, “if it were wise, 
would see that a tariff policy which 
would multiply exports and imports 
would be passed,” the Senator continued. 


| “It were well if a wiser leadership took | 


|charge of some elements of the labor 
| organization in the country. 
| the leaders seek the cutting down of im- 
|ports and exports, yet if no outlet is 
‘found for our surplus products, unem- 
| ployment will obtain.” 

| He read from corporation reports fig- 


Other amendments by Mr. Broussard re- | 


value of all stock sold within 60 days | 


“There was no wisdom in the calling | 


bill the manufacturers are given hun- | 


He described the Payne-Aldrich bill of | 
| 1909 as diluted milk compared to alcohol | 
The Sher- | 


Some of | 


lweek ended Sept. 28 is estimated at 
12,053,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output fn the preceding week this is an 
|inerease of 429,000 tons or 26.4 per cent. 
Production during the week in 1928 corre- 
sponding with that of Sept. 28 amounted 
}to 1,852,000 tons. 





| Tariff Reduced on Buckles 
Used on Shoes for Women 





New York, Oct. 5.—Granting an im- 
port claim, filed in the name of the Amer- 
{ican Express Company, the customs 
|court here finds that small curved arti- 
icles, composed of white metal studded 

with rhinestones, used on women’s shoes, 
| are commonly known in the trade as shoe 
Lor slipper buckles and should be obliged 
Lto pay duty at the rate of only 15 cents 
| per hundred, plus 20 per cent ad valorem, 
| under paragraph 346, tariff act of 1922. 
| The collector’s assessment at 80 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1428, is set 
aside. (Protest 317837-G-42583-28). 


The court in an opinion lowers the duty 
,on cotton braces, knitted, worn by boys 
}in the same way as suspenders. The col- 
| lector levied duty at 45 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 917 of the 
| tariff act of 1922 as “all wearing ap- 
'parel of every description, composed of 
| cotton, made wholly or in part on knit- 
'ting machines.” The court, in an opin- 
}ion by Judge Weller, fixes duty at only 
\35 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
|graph 913. (Protest 333000-G.) 





| 


'Economic Developments 
Abroad Are Reviewed 





} 
| [Continued from Page 5.1 
very slow, with “light inquiry from all 
markets, and a downward price tendency. 
Switzerland. — Noteworthy develop- 
ments in Switzerland during September 
include the following: Completion of 
commercial treaties with Belgium and 
France with a new most-favered-nation 
clause; parliament held a session to con- 
sider a universal old age pension 
scheme; the League of Nations com- 
pleted its convention lookng toward the 
removal of export duties on hides and 
skins, and reducing bone duties effective 
Oct. 1. The League Assembly has 
adopted recommendations contemplating 
a two-year tariff truce; a convention to 
consider the question of equitable treat- 
ment of foreigners will meet in Geneva 
on Nov. 5... Present prospects point to 
heavy crops; the building boom is be- 
ginning to wane. A decline in exports 
to Germany, Switzerland’s best  cus- 
tomer, is causing some disturbance but 
is partly offset by heavier exports to 
| America. Otherwise, conditions are gen- 
erally excellent, especially with regard 
to employment 
Venezuela.—Business in Venezuela is 
slightly reviving in anticipation of a 
greater Fall activity. Although the gen- 
eral political situation is improved, a 
slight uncertainty continues in business 
circles. One factor stimulating local 
trade is the changed policy of the gov- 
|}ernment in buying supples and equip- 
ment from local dealers instead of pur- 
| chasing direct from abroad as hereto- 
fore. Public works are active in the 
| Maracaibo region but slow elsewhere. 





690 and the total compensation was | ures to show increased profits on the part|In general, merchants are conservative 
of various industreis, some of which are 


in their buying of staple commodities, 
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Trade Practices 


Three Conferences 
Are Scheduled on 


Practices in Trade 





Walnut Wood, Electrical and 
Direct Selling Industries 
To Consider Rules for 
Fair Dealing 





Three trade practice conferences and a 
trial examiner’s hearing into an alleged 
misrepresentation in the sale of wood are 
scheduled by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for the week of Oct. 7, the Commis- 
sion stated Oct. 5. The announcement 
follows in full text: 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings and conferences 
for the week of Monday, Oct. 7, is as 
follows: "i 

Trade Practice Conferences: Walnut 
woods industry; Thursday, Oct. 10, Chi- 
cago, 10 a. m., Congress Hotel; Commis- 
sioner C. W. Hunt, presiding. The prin- 
cipal subject thus far proposed for dis- 
cussion concerns the nomenclature of 
woods, particularly ‘the application of 
such terms as “Oriental” and “Austral- 
ian” to the word*“Walnut.” 

- Electrical Industry to Confer 

Electrical Industry (eight branches); 
Thursday, Oct. 10, Washington, 10 a. m., 
Wardman Park Hotel; Chairman Edgar 
A. McCulloch, presiding. 


discussion are: Inducing breach of con- 
tract; secret rebates, arbitration; con- 
tracts ambiguous and incomplete in form 
and wording; misbranding; piracy of 
styles; fraud; misrepresentation; un- 
branded products; price discrimination; 
price schedules, commissions and/| 
bonuses; selling below cost; standariza- | 
tion of sizes; terms of credit; options; | 
guarantee against advance or decline in 
price; post-dated contracts; and defama- 
tion of competitors. 
Direct Sales to Be Discussed 


Direct Selling Industry—Friday, Oct. 
11, Dayton, Ohio, 10 a. m., Engineers’ 
Club; Commissioner William E. Hum-} 
phrey, presiding. Among subjects thus| 
far proposed for discussion are: Misrep-| 
resentation or misbranding of merchan- | 
dise, misrepresentation in advertising, 
marked-up or fictitious prices, enticement 


i 
eS essence 


Among subjects thus for proposed for | 
‘ently loses sight of the great interest the 


Into Sales of 


of Rapid Gity, S» Dak., was chairman in 
the 70th Congress. 

Mr. Williamson expects that the Com- 
mittee, at the regular December session, 
will consider important legislation wre- 
lating to reorganization of the executive 
establishments of the Government. 

The report of the Comptroller General, 
with its allegations of ship sales at ex- 
tremely low prices to irresponsible bid- 
ders in some cases, and so on, involving 
some millions of dollars of accounts that 
|the Comptroller General regards as of 
doubtful collectibility, was addressed to 
|“the Congress,” not to the House alone. 
The audit was made under the terms 
|of a law which directed the Comptrolier 
General to make the audit “in accordance 
with the usual methods of steamship or 
corporation accounting, and under such 
rules and regulations” as the Comptroller 
General shall prescribe. The audit wn- 
der the terms of the law, went into ef- 
fect for the period commencing July 1, 
1921, the date of discontinuance of the 
audit required to be performed under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by the act approved July 1, 1918. 

“One of the main difficulties disclosed 





‘by the audit,” the report says, “is the 


apparent inadequate protection of the in- 
terests of the Government in the finan- 
cial transactions of the Fleet Corporation. 
The Fleet Corporation at times appar- 


Government has therein, which may be 
partly due to the imterwoven and intri- 
cate organizations of the Shipping Board 
and Fleet Corporation.” 

Mr. McCarl’s letter of transmittal 
makes no recommendation. Dated Sept. 
30, the full text follows: 

“The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sir: I have the honor to 





commission, SS or earnings; the use 
of the word “free” in advertising, and the 
refund of deposits for samples. 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings (subject to 
changes in time or place)—“White Pine” 
cases: New York, Tuesday, Oct. 8, 10 a. 
m., room 803 45 Broadway; alleged mis- 


pard, trial examiner; Eugene W. Burr, 





of employes, misrepresentation or mis- 
leading statements in advertising for| 


Commission’s attorney. (Dockets 1620 to 
1669.) 


Resolutions Urges Inquiry by Senate 





Senator McKellar Asks Irevestigation Based on Audit of 
Accounts of Merchant Fleet Cor poration 





[Contineeed from Page 1.1 


sales-persons with reference to salary, | 


representation of lumber; W. W. Shep-| 


!not been able to audit the Accounts. 


AvuTsHonze STATEMENTS OnLY Ant Preesentep Harin, Berna 
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Ship Sales 


Wabash Railroad Seeks 
Lease on Line in Indiana 


The Wabash Railway Company applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 4, Finance Docket 7854, for au- 
thority to acquire control by lease of 
the Lafayette Union Railway, a belt line 
serving various industrial plants at La- 
fayette, Ind. The Wabash has leased 
. and operated the line since 1893, but 
itransmit herewith the report of the|since 2919 this has beerm done without 


Comptroller General of the United States formal lease. 
of the financial transactions of the United ; 
States Shippimg Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, dealing with matters arising 
in the audit of the accounts of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation made pursuant 
to the act of _Miar. 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 444), 
as amended.” sm 

“The Fleet Corporation’s balance sheet, 
as of June 30, 1928,” the report says, 
“shows accounts receivable $55,326.- 
| 005.44, less reserve for doubtful or un- 
collectible accounts $31,562,174.58; or, 
in other words, approximately 60 per 
cent of the amount of accounts receiv- 
able is set wp as a reserve for doubtful 
accounts.” 

Payments of its accounts are made 
from moneys annually appropriated by a £ 
Congress, says the report, “thus reliev-|tequired to pay rates raraging from 5 to 
ing accounts receivable in the books of|7 per cent. 
the Fleet Corporation of its paramount! “The movement inaugurated to promote 
importance in the financial status of the|organization of cooperatives should re- 
Corporation.”? sult ira organization of practically all 

“Though the Merchant Fleet Corpora-|COmmodities. Experience has proved that 
tion does not depend solely om its earn-|SUch Organizations must be adequately 
ings,” the report adds, “the necessity of|financed if they are to serve thier pur- 
| setting aside approximately 60 per cent/P0se. 
of its accounts receivable as a reserve| “It was the intent of Congress to pro- 
|for uncollectible accounts is not only an|Vide the means of financing at low rates 
excessive rate but it also shows an in-|0f interest. Until this is accomplished, I 
herent weakness in the individual ac-|doubt if the farm relief act will prove of 
counts.” real vealue to agriculture as a whole.” 

The report says that the imferences|} Senator Nye’s request for an investi- 
from the setting aside of such @ reserve|gation of underconsumption of farm 
are “that the reserve was vastly over-|products was addressed to W. M, Citrine, 
estimated, amd that it shows the true|secretary of the Trades Union Congress 
condition of the account which in turn|at London, it was stated. 
| would apparently infer that credit was| “An imquiry could be rmade by any in- 
granted without first scrutinizing. the|dividuall nation,” Senatox Nye stated in 
| financial staturs of the debtor companies.” his commmiunication. “It would, however, 
| “An examination of the accounts for|have much greater weight and be pro- 
the fiscal year 1923,” continues the re-|ductive of far better results if such an 
; port, “shows, in addition to approxi-|inquiryy were made by the international 
mately $3,000,000 charged off the books|labor office. 
of the transportation, housing division) “Actual figures of need alongside of 
and requisitiomed vessels, $34,277,222 was | supply could be ascertaimed, and definite 
charged off the books of the Merchant! informaation as to the umderconsumption 
Fleet Corporation to uncollectible ac-|0f food and other.farm products through- 
counts.” out the world will invite an immediate 

There were written off in 1925 $50,|resporase in the way of action to remedy 
308,062; in 2926, $10,662,544; in 1927,| underconmsumption,” he said. 
$30,718,218; in 1928, $14,593,822, for all) Senator Nye’s suggestion was made, 
of which years the Comptroller General,|he steated, in connectiom with the farm 
because of lack of force, he says, has|relief act and its provision for market- 
ing of farm products, 








United States Ships 





Lower Inferest Rates 
Om Farm Loans Are Urged 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
benefit to the industry. | However, the 
low interest rates are beimg refused. 

“Congress, by its legislaation, has stated 
that agricultural organfizations should 
have credit at 3% to 4 per cent, but the 
Federal Farm Board is compelling co- 
operatives ' Pow organized, as well as 
those organizing, to exhaust their credit 
at high rates of interest by financing 
either through individuals or the inter- 
mediate banks, This means they will be 




















NEW ISSUE 


New York: 
Buffalo: 
Boston: 


This advertisement appears 


asa matter of record only. 


1,000,000 Shares 


Marine Midland Corporation 


CAPITAL STOCK” ~ xe 


Transfer Agents: 
BANKERS TRUST COMPAN 


Y 
THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


Registrars: 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
LIBERTY BANK OF BUF 
THE NATIONAL SHAW MUT BANK OF BOSTON 


The following information concerning Marine Midlaref Corporation arac® the shares now offered has been supplied by 
Mr. George F. Rand, President of the Corporation: 


Marine Midland Corporation has been recently organized under the laws of Delaware with broad charter 
powers, by interests closely identified with the Marine Trust Cormpany of Buffalo in cooperatiom with the 
underwriters of these shares, for the purpose, armong others, of acquiring a controlling interest im: the stock 
of various banks and trust companies. 


Initially, the Corporation has arranged to acquire a controlling interest in the following institutions the 
large majority of which have for some time been associated together and known as the Marine Union group 
of banks in New York State: 


The 


Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 


First Trust Company of Tonawanda 

Niagara Falls Trust Cormpany 

Niagara County National Bank & Trust 
Company (Lockport) , 

Workers Trust Company of Johnson City, N. Y. 

Lackawanna National Bank - 

Cortland Trust Company - 

Bank of Snyder 


Union Triast Company of Rochester 

State Trust Company of North Tonawanda 

The Mamw£acturers National Bank of Troy 
with its affiliated securities corporation 

Peoples ‘T'ust Company of Bimghamton 

Union Triast Company of Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Bank of East Aurora 

The Orlearas County Trust Cormpany (Albion) 

Bank of Loa Salle (Niagara Falls) 


Capitalization The initial capitalization of the Corporation will be as follows = 


Capital Stock (par value $10).......... miesinles.s's 


To be sold for cash (this offering)... .... 


Required for exchange for the stocks of the above listed 
banks, (upon the basis of 100% acquisition)....... . 
NOTE: 75,000 of the 1,000,000 shares now offered have been allocated 
the public offering price. In addition, provision has ben made 
of 25,000 shares of authorized but unissued stock at not less than $60 per share. 
shares of authorized but tnissued stock and any shares not issued for exchange for stocks o 
listed banks will be available for general corporate purposes. i 


Issuable under 


Authorized Present plons 
seseseeeee ee 10,000,000 Shs, 
1,000,000 Shs. 
4,127,750 Shs, 


for subscription by tlre management at 
for future issuance to the management 
The remaining 4,847,250 

4 the above 
The interests associated in the organization 


of the Corporation will also participate im the underwriting commenissions or profits incident to this offering. 


Purpose of Issue The proceeds of the sale of the shares now offered will be used in connection with the 
establishment of a bank in New York City to be controlled by Marine Midland Corporation and/or the 
acquisition of stocks of other banks and/or for other corporate purposes. 


Earnings 


For the three and one-half years ended June 30, 1929 the average aranual net edrnimgs as certi- 


fied by executive officers of the above listed bamks and trust companies (including the securities corporation 


affiliated with The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy) amounted to $6,794,871. 


In addition to the inter- 


est which the Corporation will have in such earnings by virtue of its exchange of stock for stock of these 
banks, it will also have earnings upon the proceeds from the sale of the shares mow offered. 


Management George F. Rand, President of The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, Ernest Stauffen, Jr. 
and Harral S. Tenney, formerly Vice Presidents of The New York Trust Company, are respectively Presi- 
dent, Chairman of the Board and Vice President of the Corporation, and Walter P. Cooke, Chairrnan of the 
Board of The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Corpora- 
tion. The directors and other officers of the Corporation include individuals experienced in banking and 
commerce, among them being officials of some of the above listed banks and representatives o£ the under- 
writers. It is contemplated that the individuality of each bank arad trust company, the stock of which will be 


held by the Corporation, will be maintained under its own Board of Directors. 


Through the affiliations 


resulting from the common ownership of stock, the ability of each institution to serve the public in its own 
locality is expected to be materially increased. 





The foregoing is subject to the more cornplete statements contained in the offering citcular. 


Marine Midland Corporation Capital Stock has been listed on the Bboston Stock Exchange. The Corporation has 


agreed to make application to list this 


Stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Legal matters in connection with the organization of the Corporatior: and the issuance of its shares are being passed 
upon by Messrs. Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell, Bass & Letchworth of Buffalo and Messrs. Sullivan® Cromeweill of 
New York City for the Corporation and by Messrs. Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern, of New York City for the 
Bankers. We offer the above shares for subscription, subjecé to acceptance or rejection inwhole 
or in part,when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to approvad of Counsel. 





Price $60 per Share 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Marine Union Investors, Inc. 


_—<_——————————————— Sn 





White, Weld & Co, 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


' 


—— 
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Public’ Utilities 
Utility Official Denied Knowledge 


Of Criticisms of Power Commission 


+ 
Secret Memorandum 


Is Subject of Inquiry 


Unable to Identify Author, Says 
Managing Director, National 
Electric Light Association 


Representatives of public utilities de- 
nied all knowledge of an alleged “secret 
memorandum” purporting to describe the 
relationship between the Federal Power, 
Comission and public utilities, testify- 
ing Oct. 3, at resumption of hearings in 
the public utilities investigation by thej 


Federal Trade Commission. 

Paul S. Clapp, managing director of 
the National Electric Light Association; 
Paul A. Schoellkopf, president of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company; and M. 
0. Leighton, consulting engineer in the 
employ of public utility companies, werg 
questioned as to the pamphlets’ author- 
ship, by William T. Chantland, assistant 
chief counsel of the Trade Commission. 

A summary of the testimony was pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 4. Excerpts | 
from transcript of the testimony follow: | 


Circulation of Cartoons 
Subject to Questioning 


Col. Chantland. We offer, as exhibit 
4498, 10 cartoons by the witness, A. T. 
Reed, being a selection from cartoons 
made by him, which were made and cir- 
culated by him at the time he was under 
retainer by the joint committee of na- 
tional utilities associations. It is also 
fair to say that the committee did not 
buy and circulate these specific cartoons, 
Is that correct? , 

Mr. Weadock. I do not know that he 
cirgulated them. 

1. Chantland, Yes. I think the record 
is clear on that. The record made from 
his files by Mr. McDermott is that they 
were circulated to 20 different news- 
papers. Mr. Weadock. These particular 
cartoons ? 


Col. Chantland. Yes, sir. Mr. Weadock, 
I did not recall that. But it is wholly} 
immaterial. 


Col. Chantland. It “is here—from 
Maine to Missouri and Florida. It can 
be verified if there is any question about 
it. At the time State Senator Herbert 
C. Jones, of California, testified, counsel 
representing utility companies in Cali- 
fornia suggested a question which was 
ropounded to Senator Jones, apparently 
ntended to elicit the information that 
Mr. Rudolph Spreckels was responsible | 
for and the initiator or author of the| 
ballot proposals of the California ballot 
of 1922, and identical ones in the subse- | 
quent years of 1924 and 1926. Senatoix' | 
Jones on the stand answered that in part, 
but has since sent a letter under date of 
July 24, 1929, to me, with a copy of a 
bill introduced by Senator Johnson of 
California legislature on Jan. 20,| 
He has also sent a copyrighted’ 





> 


to in his letter, entitled “Story of the 
Session of the California Legislature of 
1921,” which I have here, and on page| 
168 of this book appears the following} 
text and footnote. This book is of the 
1921 session and there is a heading: “The 
Johnson Power Development Bill,” and 
the text is as follows: 


“While the representatives of the pub- 
lic utility corporations were laboring for 
the passage of the Graves indeterminate 
franchise bill, they were quite as actively | 
opposed to the so-called Johnson power | 
development bill.” 


At that point on the page are stars, | 
and a footnote at the bottom of the} 
page as follows: 


“The measure had been drawn by rep- | 
resentatives of the League of California! 
Municipalities. It was introduced by 
Senator M. B. Johnson, of San Mateo 
County and known as Senate bill 397.” 

In this connection we now offer the 
letter of Senator Jones, with a copy of 
the Johnson bill attached, as exhibits 
4500 and 4501. 

Paul A. Schoellkopf was called as a} 
witness and being duly sworn by the 
Commissioner, was examined by Col. | 
Chantland and testified as follows: | 


President of Niagara Falls 
Company Called 


Q. Give the reporter your name and | 
address. A. Paul A. Schoellkopf, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. | 

Q. Are you the president ot the Niag- | 
ara Falls Power Company. A. I am. 

Q. Will you give your other positions 
in the utility industry? A. I am also) 
— of the Buffalo, Niagara & | 

astern Power Corporation. 
director in some of the other companies 
under the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation. Would you like to 
have those? 


Q. Yes; 1 think we had better have 
them. 


A. I am a director in the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Tonawanda 
Power Company, Niagara Electric Serv- 
ice Company, Niagara, Lockport & On- 
tario Power Company, Niagara-Hudson 
Power Corporation. 

Q. When was the 
Power Corporation formed? 
two months ago. 

Q. Is that the corporation that is re- | 
ferred to generally or quite often in 
the press as the Morgan-Schoellkopf- | 
Carlisle group? A.I think I have seen | 
it referred to as such. , 

Q. Mr. Carlisle being of what origi- 
nal group? -A. The Northeastern Powei 
Corporation. : 

Q. I show you exhibit 4505 and ask | 
you to verify that as being a photo- | 
stat of matter submitted to us in re- 
sponse to the Commission’s letter of | 
Apr. 30, 1928, and ask if that sets up| 
correctly the situation as of the time 
that it was sent in in May, 1928. I 
appreciate there have been changes 
since. In fact, the changes nowadays 
are rather rapid, aren’t they? 





I am a] 


Niagara-Hudson 
A. About | 


iw. 3.7 





A. They seem to be. I should say 


Extracts of Testimony 
At Resumed Hearings, 


| the Unite 


Cartoons by A. T. Reed Offered’ 
As Exhibits by Counsel for 
Trade Commission 


far as I can remember it, without actu- | 
ally seeing the figures. _ 

Q. It is from information submitted | 
by your people? A- Yes, sir. 

Q. Has there been some recent change | 
in ownership of stock of the Niagara | 
Falls Power? A. No. a 

Q. Or the Buffalo, Niagara & East-| 
ern? A. The Buffalo, Niagara & East- | 
ern Power Corporation, the stockholders | 
have exchanged their~shares in that for | 
shares in the Niagara-Hudson, largely. | 

Q. To the extent of about 99 per cent ? | 
A. I think that is approximately the fig- | 
ure, the last 1 saw. 

Q. And when was that exchange con- 
summated? Approximately the date, I| 
do not care for the exact date. A. Well, | 
as I remember it, it was the latter part | 
of August, somewhere around there. | 

Q. When did the negotiations for that | 
which was consummated begin—approx- 
imately also? A. About the first of | 
June. wee : 

Q. Were there no negotiations or dis- | 
cussions prior to that time? A. Not| 
that I know of. 

Q. By the first of June—you say ap- 
proximately the first of June? ight | 
it be back as far as the first of May? | 
A. Not that I know of. I was abtwad 
at that time. d 

Q. Oh, ycu were abroad at that time? 
I see. You would not say it was not) 


learly in May that the negotiations be- | 


gan? A. I do not think so. I did not 
hear anything of it when I returned 
about May 22. 


Company Licensed 


By Power Commission 
Q. The Niagara Falls Power Company | 


lis a licensee from the U. 8. for water | 


from the Niagara River? A. From the) 
What d> you mean by that? 

Q. The United States. A. Well, it is) 
from the Federal Power Commission. 

Q. Yes, but I do not understand that | 
the Federal Power Commission repre- | 
sents anybody but the United States. 
A. Yes. 

Q. In that sense. A. Yes. 

Q. And that license originally covered 


| or does cover some 19,725 cubie foot-sec- 


onds out of 20,000 available for the 
United States for allotment or license 
under its treaty? A. Yes. It does cover 
that at the present time I should say. 
It is a permanent license. 

Q. Under date of Feb. 15, 1928, did 
you or the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany file an application for an amend- 
ment to that license with the Power Com- 
mission? A. What is the date? 

Q. Feb. 15, 1928. I will ask you to 
look at the paper marked Exhibit 4506 
and ask if that is a copy of the amend- 
ment I have referred to, filed by you 


by Mr. Franklin Hichborn, referred that that is approximately correct, as ‘with the Federal Power Commission? 


Mixcep 
MAY 6, 1929 J 


(a ee eect nent 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement, September 27, 1929 


LONDON 


PARIS 


LIVERPOOL 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and Due from 


Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Ponds and Certificates........ 


HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


$484,475,162.62 


123,560,525.96 
17,076,515.49 
44,851,823.23 


1,023,921,065.93 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches : 
Credits Granted on Acceptances..............55- 


Real Estate 
Accrued Interest 


Accrued Dividend........ ca Dh ices 
Outstanding Foreign Bills 


and Accounts Receivable....... 


186,439.99 
8,594,933.42 
125,971,233.29 
13,597,094.75 
16,421,750.87 


LIABILITIES 


sseee. $ 90,000,000.00 
sseseeees 170,000,000.00 
. __28,808,992.63 


eeeeeete 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Agreements to Repurchase United States 


urities Sold 
Acceptances.... 


eee eee eee eeee 


Liabili End 
ability he orser on Acceptances 


eign Bills 


Deposits 


Outstanding GOONS oe hi sscns 


coeceeees $1,197,588,575.54 
78,444,308.62 


$288,808,992.63 


4,350,000.00 
417,413.00 


29,409,649.20 


9,187,035.86 
125,971,233.29 


124,479,337.41 


1, 


276,032,884.16 


$1 


,858,656,545.55 


‘China 


|as to the final granting of the perma- | 


Foreign Exchange 
| | 


Foreigu Exchange 


— 


The New York, Oct. 5.—The Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with ; 
the conversion of foreign currency for hte 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
Stats, we have ascertained and | 
hereby cert?fy to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown helow: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) .... 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) ... 
France (franc) ’ 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) : 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty)- 
Portugal (escudo) .. 
Rumania (leu) ... 


| Customs 





Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .... 
Switzerland (franc) .%.. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) . 57. | 
Chine (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) one 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar).. 
China (Yuan dollar) ...... 

India (rupee) a 

Japan (yen) . 

Singapore (S 

Canada (dollar) . 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) . ae cag 
Newfoundland (dollar) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uresely COOOE) oie ceecccces 
Colombia (peso) 

A, It seems to ‘be a copy, as near as I | 
can see, | 

Q. You reeal! the fact of the filing 
of such*an application, do you not, Mr. 
Schoellkopf? A. Yes, 

Q. Is this application still pending? 
A. Yes, I believe it is, in the way of a 
permanent—we have a temporary license. 

Q. Granted under this application, but | 


China 
China 





39.2500 | 
38.9166 | 
36.0760 | 


56.1250 , 
98.9200 | 
99.9516 
48.1725 
98.6796 | 
95.3716 | 
11.8575 | 
12,0539 | 
98.4274 
96.3900 





nent license, that is pending? A. As I 


|remember it. 


Q. And was it pending and it has been 


Cas 
INDEX 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close| | 


of busi 


RECEIPTS. 

Income taz 

Misc. internal revenue 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal . 

interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) o* 

Vroceeds sale of surplu: 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous. ... 


g Total ordinary 
Excess of receipts 
Excess of expenditures. . 


EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures... 
“Interest on publie debt 
Refund customs ....... 
Refund interna; revenue 
Postal deficiency 


; Panama Canal 


Op in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund. 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance . 


47.4796 | D. C. Teachers’ Retirem‘t- 


Foreign service ret’m’t . 
Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 


Total ordinary 
Sinking fund 


Rec. for estate taxes... 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


Total expenditures. 


ness Oct. 3, as made public Oct. 5 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$7,772,718.98 
1,999,191.50 
5,920,101.59 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Yr, 1929, 
$155,671,007.45 
512,279,687.05 
155,771,628.09 


This Month. 
$5,481,380.60 
2,092,289.98 
6,215,787.70 


Fiscal Yr. 1930. 
$166,664,773.91 
611,466,210.72 
167,374,704.97 


25,000.00 
10,019,359,57 
1,116,026.52 
616,963.91 


" y0:019,360.57 
1,530,109.72 
809,531.31 
269'746.39 
3,985.22 

"3 'sig,02731 
$20,099,087.81 


318,267.68 13,436,246.84 —14,544,214.57 
789.87 

* 2,844,734.96 
$16,998,420.03 


3,250,267.24 
7,484,133.82 
50,255,647.91 
$1,031,709,335.41 


47,594,517.07 


3,363,843.69 
6,323,088.59 


$905,850,118.26 
"* 7,498,000.12 


$21,195,205.96 
2,286,016.54 
148,073.35 
1,083,205.33 


$20,957,194.49 
3,491,551.38 
297,632.51 
1,614,092.88 


$565,469,286.39 
$4,770,384.31 
5,302,952.30 
29,784,477.75 
15,000,000.00 
3,548 ,571,85 


$531,814,648.02 
90,231,403.01 
5,125,815.23 
42,133,171.61 
sel’ Von wats ‘ 20,000,000.00 
115,272.72 129,199.49 2,095,748.13 
712,983.64 
874.97 
649,135.41 
89,806.19 
+176,627.36 
71,187,756.42 


313,267.68 
“""" $7,070.58 


3,508.92 
45,459.25 
$124,037.82 
70,173.12 
280,836.82 
7 929,038.33 


7 668,085.32 
*32,845.33 
9,350,655.84 
1,099,944.05 
505,214.65 
19,254,088.43 


¥490,772.98 
+298,568.84 
6,021,098.66 
+92,350.07 
18,923,070.79 
269,746.39 13,178,863.77 
189,737.03 
356,373.33 
72,646.04 
747,177,265.09 $730,530,396.97 
$236,864,950.00 
54,100.00 
18,503.25 


$24,496,420.15  $26,052,956.59 
$365,325,800.00 
"16,600.00 
$984,114,818.34 $1,095,872,796.97 


** "$6,100.00 
6,100.00 


$236,937,553.25 
$24,496,420.15 $26,059,056.59 


Receipts and expeditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. *The 


figures for the month in 
accrued discount on war- 


periods last year the figures include $11,945 and $208,448.26, respectively. 


credits (deduct). 


clude $3,381.40 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date $133,077.99 
savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding 
tExcess of 


pending throughout this entire year, or | value of this property? A. Well, to some 


since filing, rather? 
member it. 


Q. Would the grant of those 275 addi- | for it, wasn’t it? 


A. Yes, as I re- | extent. 


Q. I presume that is why you asked 
A. Well, the water 


tional cubic foot-seconds add to the'was not being used efficiently, and we 


————— 


46,137,648,.22 | 


333,344.20 | 


14,270,952.47 | 
187,983.64 | 
190,074.74 | 
85,278.46 | 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


1879) 


Business 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase of 11 Per Cent 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


} 


| banks in‘leading cities for the week end- ~ 


ling Oct. 2, and made public by the Board 
Oct. 5, aggregated $22,717,000,000 or 11 


| preceding week, and 18 per cent above 


|the total reported for the corresponding 
week of iast year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 
|since January, 1919, amounted to~$21,- 
628,000,000, as compared with $19,409,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- 
| 208,000,000 for the week ending Oct. 3, 
| of last year. 


| Changes in State Banks 
| Of Reserve System Listed 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal reserve system ‘during 
| the week ended Oct, 4, together with the 
ilist of banks to which permission was 
granted during the same period for the 
| exercise of trust powers, were announced 
Oct. 5 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 


Admitted to membership: Farmers Bank 
& Savings Co., Pomeroy, Ohit. sapital, 
$50,000; surplus, $28,000; total resources, 
$854,512. 

Voluntary withdrawal: Hadley Falls 
Trust Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
| Change of title: The Bank of Wisconsin, 
|Madison, Wis., has changed its title to 
| State Bank of .Wisconsin. 
| Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: First National Bank, New Milford, 
Conn.; Essex National Bank, Haverhill, 
|Mass. (supplemental); Pittsfield-Third Na- 
|tional Bank & Trust Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
| (confirmatory); Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. (confirmatory); 
Easton National Bank, Easton, Pa.; Sixth 
National Bank, renee, Pa,; Virginia 
National Bank, Norfolk, Va. (confirma- 
tory); Citizens National Bank, Tell how 
Ind.- (supplemental); First National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn., First National Bank, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. (confirmatory). 


wanted to have the’ water, instead of 
going to waste, used efficiently. 

Q. But you did not ask for it because 
it was a burden to. you? A. No, of 
course not. 

Q. Then you asked for it because it is 
a benefit? A. Yes, it is a benefit to 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 


through its Subsidiary 


Minneapolis Gas Light Company 


has a vital interest in the welfare and future of 


Minneapolis 


and takes pride in drawing the attention of those who are seeking to locate 


A Growing Basiness or a Manufacturing Institution 


to the many advantages Minneapolis and its suburls hold forth: 


MINNEAPOLIS is the largest City and the 
financial, industrial and distributing center 


of the Northwest. 


Through it moves a very large part of the 
traveling public of America—west and east 
bound—as well as the bulk of the crops 
harvested in the West and the bulk of the 
merchandise purchased in the East for 


Northwestern distribution. 


Its population exceeds 500,000 with 
1,000,000 


miles. 


Its labor is content and high-grade. 
It is noted for its beautiful homes, parks 


people within a 


and streets. 


Its banking resources are of the 


best, in- 


cluding two of the largest banking institu- 


tions between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 


points East and West. 


The finest trains in America run daily be- 
tween Minneapolis and Chicago and to 


It is the butter capital of the world. Minne- 


sota now produces 275,000,000 pounds of 


creamery butter annually. Its 


radius of 50 ; 


ing stone, dairy and' grain 
a THREE BILLION DOLLA 
of them. 


our mills 
and their products are nationally known. 


It commands raw materials in abundance, 
including iron, lignite coal, copper, build- 
roducts—and 
market back 


Its Public Utilities give superior service at reasonahle rates 


GAS is supplied by Minneapolis Gas Light Company, with alert and courteous service, from 
a modern plant with ample capacity. 


ELECTRICITY is supplied by Minneapolis General Electric Company (Northern States 
Power Company) from, modern generating stations with courtesy and promptness. 


EXCELLENT WATER is supplied through an up to date system by the Municipality. 


STREET RAILWAY SERVICE of a high order is furnished by Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company (locally owned). 


9 In Minneapolis you will find retail and wholesale houses distributing merchandise 
of the finest quality with uniform courtesy in their dealings with the public. 


It is an ideal City for your home and business 


Min 


Minneapolis ‘Gas Light Company 


neapolis is Growing 


Cx, 


For further information address 


Industrial Agent 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


or 


Manager Industrial Department 
American Commonwealths Power Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Alien Property . 


Reviews Are Sought Claims Against Government Involved |Fall Term Begins 


In Suits Involving 
Property 


a 


Supreme Court Has Three 


In Cases on Docket of Supreme Court| |, 





of Aliens Most Litigation Based on United States Liability in Con: 


tracts With Private Corporations 





Claims by and against the United 


Cases Docketed on Seized | States arising out of both contracts and 


Holdings; Tests Asked of 


Other Decisions Below 





The administration of property seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian under 
the trading with the enemy act of 1917 


is involved in three cases docketed with 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


for the coming term. 


The Custodian, in two of these suits, 
admits that the property was wrong- 
fully withheld, but two sets of claimants 
have applied for the return of the same 
property. The Court of ‘Appeals of the 
District of Columbia has held that one 


of the parties is entitled tothe return 
of the property and the unsuccessful 


party has filed a petition for a we < 

e | 
Government, in order to be protected 
should the Supreme Court hand down 
an opinion in the petitioner’s favor, has 


certiorari in the Supreme Court. 


filed a petition to review the decision 


awarding the property to the other 


party. : ; 
The other case arises out of a deduction 


made by the Custodian for the expense | 


of adminisiering property which was 
wrongfully seized under the trading with 
the enemy act. ; 

The court has not as yet considered 
these three petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari. 


Other Cases Docketed. 


The court has been requested to review 
the decisions of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in the cases of 
Behn, Meyer & Company, Ltd., v. Suther- 
land et al., No. 360, and Sutherland et al. 


v. Behn, Meyer & Company, Ltd., No. | 


$71, both of which are on petitions for 
writs of certiorari, 

: This litigation arises out of the seizure 
by the Alien Property Custodian of cer- 
tain property in the Philippine Islands in 
1918 under the trading with the enemey 
act. The legal title to the property seized 
was at the time of the seizure in Behn, 
Meyer & Company, a corporation created 
under the laws of the Straits Settlements 
in 1905, it is stated. 

At the time of the seizure of this prop- 
erty a large majority of the stock was 
held by persons who were subjects and 
residents of Germany, the petitions state, 
but it did not appear that the corpora- 
tions were carrying on business in Ger- 
many or in any other enemy country. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1925 held that the property could not be 
considered as enemy property within the 
meaning of, the trading with the enemy 
act of 1917. 

Two suits were then filed for the’return 
of the property, it is explained, one by 
the attorney in fact for the corporation 
and the other by the liquidators of the 
corporation, appointed by the governor 
of the Straits Settlements. The Supreme 


Court of the District of Columbia held 


the former entitled to the funds and dis- 
missed the latter’s bill. Appeals were 
taken by both of the unsuccessful parties 
to the Court of Appeals of the. District 


of Columbia where the judgments were | 


affirmed. 


Position of Government 


The Government takes the position 
that one of the claimants is entitled to 
the fund, its brief explains, and the only 
reason why the Government filed a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari in No. 371 
is to prevent inconsistent holdings. 

The court has also been asked to re- 
view the decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in the case 
of Escher, etc., et al. v. Woods, etc., et 
al., No. 365, which is on a petition for a 
writ of certiorari. 

The Government’s brief states that the 
question involved in this case is “whether 
the Alien Property Custodian was con- 
stitutionally authorized to deduct from 
the proceeds of property seized as enemy 
property, but later held to belong to neu- 
trals, $55,909.83 as expenses for admin- 
istering the property for about 10 years, 
the amount deducted being 2 per cent of 
the amount of the property returned to 
the owners.” 





Jurisdiction Tested 


In Appealed Cases 





Suits Involving Procedure ‘on 
Supreme Court Docket 





Several cases presenting questions of 
judicial procedure and jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts are docketed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for 
the court’s consideration during the com- 
ing term. 

The court, by granting a petition for 
a writ of certiorari, has announced its 
intention to hear one of these cases, but 
the remaining cases have not as yet beer 
considered by the court. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari 
has been granted in the case of The State 
of Ohio, ex rel. Popovici v. Agler et al., 
Judges, No. 35, in which the court wil! 
be asked to decide the question of 
whether a divorce proceeding in which a 
vice consul of Rumania is the party de- 
jendant constitutes a case in which the 
Supreme Court must exercise its orig- 
inal jurisdiction in conformity with ar- 
ticle III, section 2 of the Constitution. 

It is the contention of the petitioner 


Common Pleas of Stark County, Ohio, 
granting his wife a divorce and alimony 
is null and void, claiming that the court 
was without jurisdiction over him. 


The petition for a writ of certiorari in | 


the case of The Second National Bank 
of Saginaw, Mich., etc., v. United States, 
No. 72, seeks a review of a ruling of the 
Court of Claims denying the bank’s mo- 
tion for leave to file a motion to vacate 
and set aside its prior order dismissing 
the petition, such motion having been 
made after the expiration of the term 
at which the order of dismissal was en- 
tered. The Supreme Court has not as 
yet considered the petition in this case. 

The decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in affirm- 
ing a judgment overruling a demurrer 
to a declaration because it did not state 
a cause of action is involved in the peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari filed in the 


| contratts.” 


| the sale and delivery of coal to the 


| tract. 
that the adjudication of the Court of | 


statute:,are involved in several cases 
which appear on the docket of the Su- 
prefhe Court of the United States. 
Most of these cases involve the Gov- 
ernment’s liability on contracts entered 
into. with private corporations and indi- 
viduals, while others involve the priority 
; of Government claims over other cred- 
| itors. 
| Claims arising out of the carriage of 
| mail to Panama, the carriage of Gov- 
| ernment property on a Government bill 
of lading, the Government’s failure to 
deliver certain iron under a contract for 
| the sale thereof, a sale of wagons by the | 
| Government, a contract for the sale of 
| coal to the United States, and a contract 
| for the building of ships by a private 
| firm, are some of the problems which 
confront the court in the cases now 
| appearing on the docket. 
| The priority of debts due the United 
States under the transportation act of 
| 1920 over mortgages, preferred creditors 
; and general unsecured creditors; in the 
| distribution of assets of an insolvent 
|railroad company in_ receivership is 
janother problem which the court will 
consider. , 

The petition for a writ of certiorari in 
| the case of Luckenbach Steamship Co. v. 
United States, No. 49, has been granted. 
The case involves the question of! 
whether, for the transportation of mails | 
| between ports of the United States and 
the ports in the Canal Zone, during the | 
| period from December, 1925, to June, | 
1926, inclusive, the petitioner was en- 
| titled to be paid at rates prescribed by 
the Postmaster General for the transpor- 
tation of mails between the United States | 
and a foreign port. 


| The Court of Claims held that the 
| ports within the Canal Zone were not} 
foreign ports. within the meaning of sec- | 
tion 4009 of the Revised Statutes, so as/ 
to deprive the petitioner of the higher 
| rate. . 

A claim growing out of the transpor- 
tation of Government property in 1915 
and 1916 is involved in the case of South- 
ern Pacific Co. v. United States, on pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims. 


Brief in Opposition 
_To Granting of Petition 


The Government’s brief in opposition 
to the granting of the petition states the 
question to be “whether section 156 of 
| the Judicial Code bars a carrier’s action 
in the Court of Claims on claims for} 
amounts due for transportation of Gov- | 
ernment property under the Government | 
form of bill of lading, which action was | 
instituted more than six years after the} 
shipments were delivered and the bills of | 
lading were accomplished but within six! 
years after settlements for said services, 
accepted under protest, were made by re- | 
| spondent’s accounting officers.” | 
The court has also been asked to re-| 
view the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the 
case of Rosenberg et al. v. United States, 
No. 218, which is on a petition for a 
writ of certiorari. 
| This litigation arises out of the Gov-| 
;ernment‘s alleged failure to deliver a 
certain quantity of iron which it had} 
| agreed to sell to the petitioners. The 
iron was located in the Panama Canal 
Zone and in the invitation for bids was | 
a clause permitting the Government to 
reduce the amount to be sold should it 
| become advisable. However, in the writ- 
| ten contract which was later drawn up| 
|no mention was made of this clause and | 
the petitioners claim ghat it was not made | 
a part of the contract so that they would | 
be entitled to recover damages for the! 
difference between the contract price | 
; and the prevailing market price. } 
Interpretation of an act of Congress | 
conferring jurisdiction on the Court of | 
Claims to hear and determine a case per- | 
| taining to the title of land which the peti- | 
tioner alleged belonged to him, but which, | 
In pursuance of a court decision, he was | 
compelled to hold in trust for another, is | 
involved in the case of Bodkin v. United 
States, No. 225, on petition for a writ of | 
certiorari to the Court of Claims. 
The American Sales Corporation has | 
also requested the court to review the| 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
| ror the Fifth Circuit in the case of Amer- | 
|ican Sales Corporation v. United States, | 
No. 239, which also is on a petition for a 
writ of certiorari, 
The Government’s brief in opposition | 
| states that the question involved is 
“whether a written contract dated Sept. 
12, 1921, by which an officer in the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army pur- 
ported to bind the United States to an 
agreement which lowered the price to 
be paid by the petitioner to the United 
States for certain surplus war equip- 
ment, as provided in previous binding 
contracts, was binding so as to deprive | 
the United States of the right to sue 
for the price provided in the original 














A claim arising out of a contract for 


United States by the petitioner is pre- 
sented in the case of Bickett Coal and 
Coke Co. v. United States, No. 299, 
which is on a petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims. The 
petition alleges that the contract pro- 
vided certain means for its terminating, 
but that the Government has not used 
these means and therefore is liable for 
the coal not taken pursuant to the con- 





The petition for a writ of certiorari in 
the case of United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, ete., v. 
Harwood, .Trustee in Bankruptcy, No. 
345, states that the litigation arises out 





volves a suit on a bond. The petitioner’s 


| declaration, it is alleged, did not aver 
| that the bond had been breached and 
| it is therefore contended that the de- 
;murrer to the declaration should have 


been sustained. The alleged filing of a 


| petition for a rehearing after. the term 
| in which the case was decided is involved 


in the case of Woodliff et al. v. Citizens 


| Building & Realty Co. et al., No. 195, 


which is on a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of Michgan. 

Should the court grant the petition 
for a writ of certiorari in the case of 
The Frank Miller Co. v. The Bassick 
Manufacturing Co., No. 201, it will be 
asked to decide whether the lower court 





case of American Surety Company of| erred in refusing to issue an order dis- 


New York ve Blount County Bank, No.| missing the bill 


154. ' 


; “without prejudice,” 
which motion was made on behalf of the 


The petition states that this case in-| plaintiff. 


of a contract entered into between the 
Fleet Corporation and the Groton Iron 
Works whereby the latter was to build 
-certain ships for the Fleet Corporation. 
A receivership and subsequent adjudica- 
tion in bankruptcy are involved in the af- 
fairs of the iron works, together with fi- 
nancial aid bestowed by the Fleet Cor- 
poration. This case is on a pétition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

The Government’s claim to priority for 
debts under the transportation act arisgs 
in the case of United States v. Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York et al., No. 
402, which is on petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit. 

The petition of the Government states 
the question involved to be “whether, in 
the distribution of the assets of an insol- 
vent railroad company in receivership, 
the United States is entitled, under sec- 
tion 3466 of the Revised Statutes, to pri- 
ority over mortgages, preferred credi- 
tors, and general unsecured creditors, or 
any of them, in payment of debts due it 
under the transportation act of 1920.” 





Corporation Denied 


Use of Own Name 





‘Del Monte,’ as Trade Mark 


And Title, Used in Unfair | 


_ Competition, Says Court 


-A decree enjoining the Del Monte 
Special Food Company from using 
the word “Del Monte” in marketing 
food products has been affirmed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. In the suit, the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation objected 
to the use by the appellant of such 
a trade name on oleomargarine. 

The scope of the injunction granted 
bars the use of the corporate name 
of the company in disposing of 
products, as well as use of the nota- 
tion on a trade mark. 

Publication of the decree was be- 
gun in the issue of Oct. 5. The full 
text proceeds: 

It appears from this evidence that not 
only was the appellant’s conduct in adopt- 
ing the Del Monte brand and its corpo- 
rate name “Del 
Company” calculated to confuse its prod- 
uct with the products of the appellee but 
that such confusion had actually oc- 
curred. 


Specific Points Considered 


_ We will now proceed to a: eonsidera- 
tion of some of the specific points 
raised by the appellant, but will not un- 
dertake to cover each point because the 
general statement and principles here- 
inbefore enunciated dispose of most of 
the points raised by the appellants. 

The first point is as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal court to entertain 
the appellee’s complaint. The appellee 
does not predicate the jurisdiction of 
the court upon the infringement of a 
registered trade mark, but upon the di- 
versity of the citizenship of appellant 
and appellee. The diversity of citizen- 
ship is admitted, but it is claimed that 
the amount in litigation does not exceed 
the jurisdictional amount of $3,000. To 
this point appellant cites: Elgin v. Mar- 
shall, 106 U. S. 578; and New England 
Mtg. Sec. Co. v. Gay, 145 U. S. 123; 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Wright, 276 U. 
S. 602. 

These cases have no application to the 
situation in the case at bar for they 
merely hold that where the amount in- 
volved in the litigation is less than $5,- 
000 the fact that the incidental results 
of the litigation may be much more 
far reaching and thus involve larger 
amounts is no ground for __ enter- 
taining jurisdiction. In the case 
at bar the appellee is undertak- 
ing to protect the good will of its busi- 
ness by invoking aid of a court of 
equity to enjoin the practices of the ap- 
pellant which threaten to injure or de- 
stroy that good will and that business. 


Value of Good Will 


The bill alleges that the value of the 
good will invelved is more than $2,000,- 
000, and more than $11,000,000 has been 
spent in advertising. Under these cir- 
cumstances there is no question but that 
the values litigated exceed the jurisdic- 
tional amount. (See Hilson Co. v. Fos- 
ter, 80 Fed. 896. 897; Bitterman v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., 207 U. S. 205, 
225; Lambert v. Yellowley, 4 F. (2d) 
915; Packard v. Banton, 264 U. S. 140, 
142, and cases therein cited.) 


name “Del Monte” by others upon prod- 
ucts sold in grocery stores, such as “Del 
Monte flour,” ‘Del Monte flake biscuits,” 
one of a number,.of varieties of biscuits 


manufactured by Standard Biscuit Com- | 
Monte 


pany of San Francisco, “Del 
Creamery” dealing in milk, butter, eggs 
and cheese, and “Del Monte Coffee.” 


of the name “Del Monte” upon food 
products by others to say that whatever 
may be the respective rights of the ap- 


pellee and these other users of the name | 
“Del Monte,” such use does not justify | 


the appellant in its more recent use of 


appellee’s well-known mark upon a new | 


and different product recently produced 
by it; for, as has been stated, the ques- 
tion involved here is not the infringe- 


ment of a Lrade mark in which the prior | 
use by others would be material but is | 


that of the adoption by the appellant of 
unfair methods of competition. 


Practice Termed Unfair 


Such practice is unfair to the appellee 


notwithstanding the use of the brand 


by others, even: if such use by others | 
Natl. | 


preceded the use by appellee. 
Pictures Theaters v. Foundation Film 
Corp., 266 Fed. 211 (C. C. A. 2); Lie- 
big, etc., v. Chemists, etc. 13 R. P. 
C. 685, 645; Croft v. Day, 7 Beav. 87; 
Juvenile v. Fed. Trade Comm., 289 Fed. 
57; Clark Thread Co. v. Armitage, 74 Fed. 


936; Shaver v. Heller & Merz, 108 Fed. | 


821, 825; Barton v. Rex Oil Co., 29 F. 
(2d) 474, 475. 

It is clear from the admitted facts 
and from the evidence that the appellant 
has been engaged in an effort to secure 
the advantages of the appellee’s good 
will by means’ calculated to convey to 
the public the impression that appellant’s 


|the Commission to be unreasonable in 








Monte Special Food’ 


| ticularly when a judicial review of deci- 
|sions of that body is provided for in 


The appellant relies on the use of the | oleomargarine is a product of the ap- 





| the words “Del Monte Brand” upon ap- 


It | 


is sufficient with reference to such use | 














Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia 


First Cases to Be Heard In- 
volve Writs of Mandamus 
Sought. Agairist Officials 
And Federal Agencies 








With a pending docket of 220 cases, 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia opens its October term on Oct. 
7.° Five of the cases appearing on the 
calendar for the opening day involve 
appeals from the grants or denials by 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia of writs of mandamus againsi 
governmentai officials or agencies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has appealed in two cases, Nos. 4982 
and 4983, from writs compelling the 
Commission to make an order directing 
the carriers to pay reparations to the | 
complainants, the Capital Grain and 
Feed Co. et al. and the Ralston Purina | 
Co. et al., where such complainants have 
paid freight rates which were found by 


amount when compared with certain 
other rates, the Commission having de- 
termined that the complainants were not 
entitled fo an award of damages. 
Without questioning the general juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to issue writs of 


Supreme Court 





mandamus, the brief of the Commission 
contends that the court cannot issue | 
such writs in the matter which Congress 
has placed within the discretion of. the | 
Commission. : ¥ 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the | 
Comptroller General, and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue have appealed 
from a writ in docket No. 4935 order- 
ing said officials to approve and pay out | 
of the United States Treasury the sum | 
of $37,643.73 alleged due the appellee, 
Arthur D. Hill, for interest on a judg- 
ment in favor in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of 
Massachusetts in an action to recover 
back certain estate taxes paid by him 
as surviving executor under the will of 
Peter,C. Brooks, deceased. 

Appealed From Writ 


The question, the briefs state, hinge 
on the conflict between the contention 
of the appellee that a law of Massa- 
chusetts providing that interest_on judg- 
ments runs from their date until pay- 
ment at the rate of 6 per cent, and the 
answer of the appellant denying that 
the laws of Massachusetts have any ef- 
fect to control the allowances of interest 
from the United States Treasury, 
averring that subdivision (b) of section 
1117 of the revenue act of 1926 controls | 
the allowance of interest on the judg- 
ment entered in favor of the appellee. | 


H. Wendell Endicott has appealed from 
a final order of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia discharging a 
rule to show cause and dismissing a peti- 
tion for a writ of mandamus against the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptrol- 
ler General and the Commissioner of In-,| 
ternal Revenue. 


The petition for the writ was brought 
to compel the respondent to perform cer- 
tain alleged mandatory provisions of sec- 
tion 252 of the revenue act of 1921 re- 
quiring the refund to the relator of 
$144,022.66 in income taxes. The principal 
question at issue, the brief states, is 
whether a certain paper denominated 
“claim for refund” is sufficient to comply 
with the statutory requirement in sec- 
tion 252. 

Involves Income Taxes 


The Board of Tax Appeals has ap- 
pealed from a writ of mandamus issued 
in favor of the Shults Bread Co. in a 
matter involving income-tax returns. 
Besides questioning the power of the 
court to issue the writ as in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission case above, 
the following questions are said to be 
involved: (1) Whether the court can, by 
such writ, compel the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals to enter a judgment by default 
against the United States where there 
is no provision in law for such a; judg- 
ment, and (2) whether the courts can, 
by a writ of mandamus, review and re- 
verse a decision by the Board of Tax 
Appeals on an interlocutory motion, par- 





the statute under which it exercises ju- 
risdiction. 


Appealing from a writ of mandamus 
issued Nov. 1, 1928,-in favor of the Hei- 
neman Chemical Co. in.an income-tax 
matter, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue raises this question: ‘Where 
assessment is made prior to June 2, 1924 
(the effect date of the passage of the | 
1924 act) and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue makes a final determina- 
tion of the tax liability after said ef- 
fective date, does the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals have jurisdiction?” 
eR 


pellee. Injunction against the use of 


pellant’s oleomargarine is a proper and 
necessary method of preventing such 
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Patent Is Invalid | 
_ On ‘Eskimo Pie’ | 


Commercial Success Does 
' Not Justify Award 


(COMMERCIAL success is ‘an un- 

4 safe criterion even of utility 
and much less of patentability, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit_has just held in rul- 
ing that the so-called “Eskimo Pie” 
patent is invalid. 

“The Eskimo Pie,” a chocolate 
ice-cream confection, it is pointed 
out, “has heen nationally adver- 
tised and sold by the million.” The 
court held, however, that “the pat- 
entee used an old and common form 
well known to everybody.” 

The opinion of the court explains’ 
that only in a doubtful case has the 
fact that a patented article has 
gone-into general use been accorded 
great weight. 

(The full text of the opinion in 
the case of Eskimo Pie Corpora- 
tion vy. Levous et al. will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 9.) 
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Restraining Order 


*]| Three-judge Court — 
Is Not Required to 


Rule on Jurisdictio 


Single Jurist Held to Be 
Sufficient to Determine 
Whether Complaint States 
Cause of Action 
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Courts—District Courts—Statutory, Three-Judge Courts—Section 266 of 
Judicial Code—Requirements—Call of Three-Judge Court to Hear Motions to 
Dismiss, etce.— 

Section 266 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 380), providing 
that no interlocutory injunction suspending or restraining the enforcement 
of an order made by a State administrative board or commission acting 
under a statute of the State, on the ground of the unconstitutionality of such 
statute, shall be issued or granted unless the application for such injunction 
shall be heard and determined before a court of three judges, does not re- 
quire the convening of a three-judge court to hear and determine pleas to 
the jurisdiction, motions to dismiss for insufficiency of the complaint, or 
other motions incidental to the progress of the suit, but such pleas and mo- 
tions may be heard and determined by a district court of one judge.—North- 
ern Pacific Ry. Co. et ak v. Board of Railroad Commissioners of Montana 
et al. (D. C., D. Mont.)—IV U.S. Daily 1880, Oct. 7,. 1929. 


Courts—District Courts—Statutory Three-Judge Courts—Requirements for 
Call—Section 266 of Judicial Code— 

After a suit to restrain the enforcement of an order of a State board or 
commission on the ground of its unconstitutionality has been dismissed be- 
cause of insufficiency of the complaint to state a cause of action, there is 
nothing upon which to predicate a call for a three-judge court as provided by 
section 266 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 380), since such pro- 
vision contemplates a call only in a suit pending+—Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
et al. v. Board of Railroad Commissioners of Montana et al. (D. C., D. 
Mont.)—IV U. S. Daily 1880, Oct. 7, 1929. 


Courts—Supreme Court of the United States—Issuance of Remedial Writs— 
Authority of Supreme Court Justice—Order to District Court to Reinstate 
Restraining Order— ‘ ; 

No precedent has been found for authority in a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, upon filing in the Supreme Court of a petition 
for mandamus against a district court, to issue an order to such district 
court to reinstate a temporary restraining order, which had been dissolved 
after it had been granted by a one-court judge in a suit to restrain the 
enforcement of an order of a State board prescribing intrastate railroad 
freight rates, pending hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

~ under section 13 of the interstate commerce act.—Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 

















The convening of three judges in aj 
district court is not required to,hear and | 
determine pleas to the jurisdiction, mo ; 
tions to dismiss for insufficiency of th 
complaint, or other motions incidental |7 
to the progress of a suit to restrain the — 
-enforcement of an order of a State ard 
or commission on the ground of its Jun- 
constitutionality, the District Court for ~ 
the District of Montana has held. — aa 

Section 266 of the Judicial Code, which | 
provides that no interlocutory injunc- 7 
tion suspending or restraining the order 
of a State board or commission on the | 
ground of its unconstitutionality shall be | i 
issued or granted unless the application — 
er such an injunction is heard and de-" } 

ermined before a court of three judges, © 
the court’s opinion explains, does not — 
require that other judges be called to 
hear and determine questions preliminary ~ 


} 
4 
; 































to a determination of the merits of the |~ 
suit. ye 

The district court also held that a re- 7 
straining order which was granted hav- ey 
ing been dissolved, and the suit dismissed ~ 
for failure to state a cause of action, ~ 
it was not in order to call for a three- Be 
judge court since there was nothing on ~ 
which to predicate such a call. 


» 










| ject matter in that. suit was a design 


et al: v. Board of Railroad Commissioners of Montana et al. 


(D. C., D. 


Mont.)—IV U.S. Daily 1880, Oct. 7, 1929. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Combination— 4 4 2 
Combination of arrangements of two prior patents is patentable where 
there would be difficulty in employing arrangement of one prior patent in 


other in the way applicant has done.—Ex parte George. 


—IV U. S. Daily 1880, Oct. 7, 1929. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.) 


Patents—Prior Adjudication—Estoppel— ; 
Where, in suit on applicant’s issued design patent, court has held appli- 
cant is not inventor of invention of the present application, the holding is 
overcome by filing affidavits containing evidence not before the court.— 
Ex parte George. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1880, Oct. 7, 1929. 


IV U. S. Daily 1880, Oct. 7, 1929. 


Patents—Closure for Garment Openings Claims Allowed— P 
Patent 1729265 to George for Closure for Garment Openings, claims 
7 and 8 of application allowed.—Ex parte George. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 








Combination of Features of Two Patents 
Is Found to Constitute Invention 





Ruling of 
Openings Is Overruled by 


Examiner on Closure Designed for Garment 


Board of Patent Appeals 





The combination of arrangements dis- 
closed by two prior patents has been 
held to be patentable by the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office where there 
would be difficulty in employing the ar- 
rangement shown by one prior patent 
in the other patent in the way the appli- 
cant has employed. 

The decision of the examiner was re- | 
versed by the Board in allowing claims 
for an invention covering a closure for 
garment openings. 

The examiner had relied in part, in 
rejecting the claims, on a court holding 
with reference to-a design patent that 
the applicant was not the inventor of 
the invention covered by his application. 
This ruling, the Board held, was over- 
come by affidavits filed which contained | 
evidence not before the court. 





EX PARTE MAUDE SINCLAIR GEORGE. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 158. 


Patent No. 1729265 was issued Sept. 24, 
1929, to MAUDE SINCLAIR GEORGE for a 
closure for garment openings, on ap-| 
plication No. 440158, filed Jan. 26,| 
1921. 


Epwarp R. WALTON Jr., for applicant. | 


Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and IpE and THURBER, Examiners in 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Court 


This is an appeal from the action of} 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 7 
and 8.- Claim 7 is representative and 
reads as follows: 

“7, In a garment having an opening 
therein, an elastic strip contracting with 
the outer surface of the garment and 
spaced from the edge*of the opening, 
stitches extending transversely across 
the outer face of the band but not pene- 
trating the band or the garment mate- 
rial, means disposed contiguously to the 
edges of the strip for anchoring said 
stitches to the garment so as to main- 
tain the opening in normally contracted 
position and to produce a shirréd ruffle 
at that portion of the garment between 
the strip and edge of said opening, said 
cross stitches normally lying in close 
approximate parallel formation to sub- 
stantially cover the strip and being ca- 
pable of lateral separation when the gar- 
ment and the strip are stretched to allow 
unrestricted stretching of the strip in- 
dependent of the surface of the gar- 
ment.” 

The following patents are relied upon: 
Heitler, 1366335, Jan, 18, 1921; Guinz- 
burg, 1462279, July 17, 1923, as well as 
applicant’s testimony in the case of 
George v. Perkins, in Equity No. 6000 
in the United States District Court, 
Eastern District of Missouri. The sub- 


patent to this applicant on the article 
to which this application is directed. 


Advantages of Device 


For Opening Garments Cited 
Appellant has requested the consid- 
eration of additional claims, but, follow- 
ing the practice in Ex parte Moore, 1923 
C. D., page 13, the admission of the new 
claims will not be recommended. 
This application relates to the appli- 


| pretty. 





a to a baby garment of an elastic 
and by running chain stitches along the 
sides of the band and then covering the 
band with cross stitches from one chain 
to the other. This arrangement has sev- 
eral advantages, one of which is that 
the band may be placed inwardly from 
the edge of the garment openings which 
produces an attractive appearance. 

It has been old to secure an elastic 
band inwardly from the edge by ce- 
ment as shown in Heitler and the ex- 
aminer holds that it would. not involve 
any invention to employ stitches for 
holding the band as stitches for this 
purpose is old as shown in Guinzburg. 


. 


The examiner recognizes, however, that 
the stitches of Guinzburg are at the 
edge of the fabric and admits that 
there would be difficulty in employing 
this" tonstruction back from the -edge. 
In view of this fact; we do not consider 
that the combination of these references 
furnishes @: proper anticipation of the 
claims. 

The examiner has also rejected the 
claims on the ground that the invention 
is apparently not that of the applicant. 
In making this rejettion the examiner 
is following the decision of the court 
in the litigation of appellant’s design 
patent. It appears that appellant con- 
ceived the idea of holding the elastic 
band by stitching, but that she did not 
know of any practical way to carry 
out her invention. She went to the 


| agent of a sewing machine company and 


he prepared an attachment for a sew- 
ing machine which would do the work. 
The court therefore decided that this 
appellant did not make a complete in- 
vention. In rendering that decision the 
court said: 

“Tt will be noted, that plaintiff had 
no drawing of the design of the stitch- 


|ing by which she proposed to cover the 


elastic. She merely wanted it covered 
by some form of embroidery, but touch- 
ing the particular form she had no de- 
fined idea, beyond the consummation, 
‘That it would dé the work and look 


:” 


Inventor Designed 
Stitching System 


In this application additional facts 
have been brought to light and we be- 
lieve that had these facts been before 
the court a different conclusion would 
have been reached. We refer to cer- 
tain affidavits that have been intro- 
duced. One set of affidavits is based 
upon recently discovered letters between 
appellant and her son, particularly the 
letter of Sept. 21, 1920, indicated as 
applicant’s “Exhibit 4.” There we find 
a definite statement that chain stitches 
are to be run along on each side of 
the elastic, with a sketch showing the 
chain stitches, and other ‘stitches are -to 
be used to cover the elastic, and an- 
other sketch showing the cross stitch- 
ing. We believe that this clearly shows 
that appellant had a complete idea of 
the structure which she desired to pro- 
duce. We consider that the agent for 
the sewing machine company provided 
the machine for making the article; he 
did not design the structure per se. 
This view is substantiated by the affi- 
davit of the agent, Guy, which includes 
the following statement: 

“Mrs. Maude S. George and her son, 
Edward F. George, called at the office 
of affiant and consulted him regarding 
a machine for sewing elastic on ‘rub- 
ber, and at that time Mrs. George, in 
order to fully explain her idea to affi- 
ant, set her idea forth in a rough sketch 
by drawing two parallel lines and loop- 
ing a third line back and forth across 
them, the parallel lines representing the 
lines ‘of stitching made by a two-needle 
machine on each side of a strip of elas- 
tic, and the loop representing the cov- 
ering thread which would be worked 
back and forth between the lines of 
stitching in order to conceal the elastic. 

“Affiant further states that he has 
examined the exhibits attached to the 
affidavit executed by Mrs. Maude S. 
George on Aug. 6, 1926, and that the 
sketches set forth in said exhibits are 


similar to the rough sketch made by Mrs. | 


George as aforesaid.” 

From this it is clear that the agent, 
Guy, does not consider that the struc- 
ture was invented by him. - 

In our opinion the affidavits suffi- 
ciently prove that the appellant was the 
inventor of the subject matter of the 
claims on appeal, and inasmuch as these 






NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY Co. ET AL. 
v. 
BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF 
MONTANA. 


District Court, District of Montana. 


No. 692. 
Opinion of the Court 7 
Aug. 6, 1929 4 N 
Bourquin, District Judge—Apr. 15, 
1929, the plaintiffs, four railroads, com- 
menced this suit to enjoin the defend- 
ants from enforcing an intrastate rate 
order until plaintiffs’ application for a 





| former but not to the iatter. 


section 13 hearing made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had been deter- 
mined. The usual temporary restrain- 
ing order issued. Far from the seats of 
the mighty, the local practice is to con- 
sult: the convenience of Supreme Court 
justices or circuit judges, before any of 
them is called to sit in a three-judge 
court, and the necessity is understood 
and acquiesced in by the parties. 
Dismissal of Suit Sought 

Before any three-judge court could be 
convened, defendants moved to dismiss 
the suit and to dissolve said restraining 
order, on the ground, among others, that 
the complaint was insufficient in facts to 
state a cause of action. The motions 
heard, the complaint was dismissed; fer, 
whereas, it was alleged that the intra- 
state rates would disturb an established ,; 
rate structure, are discriminatory and 
will deprive plaintiffs of revenue, neither | 
in-facts nor in conclusions did it appear 
that the discrimination is of that ei 
kind which alone is forbidden, viz.,%un- 
due, unreasonable or unjust. ' 

Obviously, however valid a new intra- 
state rate, it will disturb the established 
rate structure and may discriminate and 
déprive railroads of revenue. And that 
discrimination, the discrimination 
charged, diffeys from that forbidden, as 
day from night or lawful from unlawful. 

Thereafter, on June 19, 1929, in the 
clerk’s office was received from the clerk 
of the Supreme Court an order by Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter wherein it stateo 
that plaintiffs had applied to the Su- 
preme Court for mandamus against this 
court; that the dismissal aforesaid by a 
court of one judge and consequent disso- 
lution of the restraining order was “prob- 
ably in contravention of Sec. 380, title 
28, U. S. C., and of the Metropolitan Co. 
Case, 220 U. S. 539; Cumberland Co. 
Case, 260 U. S. 212, and Atlantic Coast 
Line Co. Case, — U. S. —, May 2, 1929;” 
that “it is now ordered that the tempo- 
vary restraining order be reinstated and 
continued” until, disposition of the appli- 
cation for mandamus; and that the order 
was “without prejudice to the authority” 
of this court “when three judges are 
sitting conformably to Sec. 380, to wa- 
cate the dismissal and hear the app lilae 
tion for injunction.” 

The court is advised that since said 
order, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has denied plaintiffs’ application, | 
and that plaintiffs have applied for man- | 
damus against ‘the Commission. In the 
meantime the ultimate consumer, un- 
protected by the bond to the shipper 
and without right of reimbursement, as 
usual “pays the freight.” But the rail- 
roads are safe. As a rule public util- 
ities profit by long drawn out resistance 
to reduction of rates, less, however, in 
cases like this at bar than in some oth- 
ers. For during the litigation, sheltered 
by the aegis of the court, they collect 
the old rates from multitudes of small 
patrons, many of whom do not apply for 
reimbursement aggregating large sums 
when utilities’ resistance finally fails. 

Adverting to the ordet of Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, its phraseology leaves it 
doubtful if it imports a command to this 
court to reinstate the restraining order, 
which it has not done, or such order 
granted by himself. 

Its language is appropriate to the 

r bu Howegery 
as a justice of the Supreme Court fas 
no authority to so order a district judge 
in the instant, if in any circumstances, 
it is assumed the learned justice himself 
granted the restraining order; and the 
ambiguous phrasing is probably due to 
some counsel who prepared and presented 





[Continued on Page 9, Column | 


affidavits were not before the court, | 
there is nothing inconsistent with this 
conclusion and the decision in the de- 
sign case, 


The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 


in New York 
THE UNITED STATES Datty is de. 


livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery, 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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rava, Czechoslovakia (a and p); cream 
eparators, high grade, all sizes, 41206, 
lasgow, Scotland (a); milk-handling 
hachinery and appliances, 41202, Well- 
gton, New Zealand (a); tractor equip- 
ent, 41200, Wellington, New Zealand 
a). 
Aircraft: j ; 
Airplane accessories, engines, units 
nd parts, 41266, Budapest; Hungary 
a); airplanes, moderate price, 41205, 
ontevideo, Uruguay (a). 
Autimotive Products: : | 
Automobile accessories, 41189, Welling- 
on, New Zealand (a and p); 41209, 
1208, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and 
b); automobile accessories, spare parts, 
hnd garage equipment and _ sup- 
lies, 41207, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a 
nd p); automobile accessories and ga- 
age equipment, 41221, Altstetten, Switz- 
brland (s a); automobile accessories and 
ovelties, 41214, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
ina (a); automobile accessories and 
arts, 41213, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
a); 41222, Christchurch, New Zealand 
a); automobile accessories and Service 
station equipment, 41217, Milan, Italy 
a); automobile brake-testing appara- 
uses, 41218, Milan, Italy (a); automobile 
ardware, 41258, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
ina (a); automobile ignition replace- 
ent parts, 41197, Havana, Cuba (a); 
automobile repairing machines and tools, 
41210, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and 
p); automobile and truck accessories, 
41212, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); au- 
omobiles and trucks, low and medium 
priced, 41216, Cochabamba, Bolivia (a); 
automobiles, medium priced, 41299, Muk- 
den, China (a).; engines, -marine, latest 
2 and 4 stroke types, 41215, Stettin, Ger- 
many (a); fire truck, light, 2 or 4 wheel, 
41242, Soerabaya, Java (a); motor boat, 
itl one cabin, 30 feet in length, 
quipped with gasoline or semidiesel 
engine, 41230, Iquique, Chile (p) ; motor- 
ycles, 41207, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a 
land p); motos, outboard, 41220, Johan- 
esburg, South Africa (a); motors, and 
engines, ship and boat, especially out- 
board, 41243, Hamburg, Germany (a and 
ip); pump, on 6-cylinder automobile chas- 
sis for fire department, 41241, Kingston, 
Canada (p); spark plugs, and automobile 
seat covers, 41200, Paris, France (a and 
ip); tire chains, antiskid, for automobiles 
land ‘trucks, 41219, Oslo, Norway (a); 
trailers for automobiles and _ electric 
trucks, 41215, Stettin, Germany . (a) ; 
trucks, motor, low priced, 41208, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and p). 


Chemicals: 
Carbon black, for rubber working in- 
dustries, 41232, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
carbon tetrachloride, chemically pure, for 
internal use, 6,000 kilos, and tartar 
emetic, 41224, Cairo, Egypt (p); chemi- 
cals, fine, 41238, Skodsborg, Denmark 
(a); chemicals, paper and textile, 41178, 
Pardubico, Czechoslovakia (a); colors, 
d>y, 41226, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); 
colors, dry, ochres, mineral pigments, 
benzol and acetone, 41227, Buenos Aires, 
Arg@ntina (p); Concrete floor-surfacing 
compounds, 41229, Candia, Crete (p); 
embalming fluid, 41292, Dunedin, New 
Zealand (a and p); explosives, 41240, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); food 
preservatives, 41147, Edmonton, Canada 
(p); fruit sprays, particularly lead arsen- 
ate powder and dry lime-sulphur, 41239, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); lead, 
white, of a consistency of about 47 per 
cent lead and 53 per cent zinc, 41235, 
Oslo, Norway (a); nitrocellulose solvents, 
41234, Sydney, Australia (s_ a); 
paints, 41160, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a and p); paints, 41420, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); paints, pigments, oils 
and varnishes, 41292, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land (a and p); paints, varnishes, nitro 
cellulose lacquers and synthetic resins, 
41158, Milan, Italy (a); paints, varnishes 
and enamels, 41186, Seville, Spain (a); 
paints, varnishes and lacquers, 41290, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); pigments, pyroxy- 
lin paints, enamels, lacquers, white lead, 
red lead and zine white, 41231, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands (p); pyorrhea reme- 
dies, 41238, Kingston, Jamaica (s a); 
pyroxylin sheets, 41223, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands (a); rosin, 41236, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); tanning materials, 
especially barium chloride, magesium sul- 
phate, sodium sulfide, arsenic sulfide and 
caustic soda, 41298, Swatow, China (p); 
turpentine, 41227, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (p); zine oxide, pure, 41228, Schi- 
deam, Netherlands (a and p). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Cosmetics and_ toilet preparations, 
412387, Glasgow, Scotland (s a); drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, and medicinal prepara- 
tions, 41290, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, and medicinal 
preparations, 41293, Medellin, Colombia 
(a); drugs, prepared medicines and toilet 
preparations, 41146, Auckland, New Zea- 
land (a and p); drugs, prepared medi- 
cines and toilet preparations, 41149, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand (a); medicinals, 
mentholated, 41158, Penang, Straits Set- 
tlements (p); medicines, prepared, 41238, 
Skodsborg, Denmark (a); medicines, pre- 
pared, and toilet preparations, 41160, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a and /p); 
perfumery and toilet preparations, 41225, 
Brussels, Belgium (a and p); perfumery 
and toilet preparations, 41244, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a and p). 

Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries, dry, flashlights and electric 
wirlgg supplies, 41294, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine (a and p); commutator stones 
and cement, and electrical maintenance 
tools, 41197, Habana, Cuba (a); drills, 
pneumatic, portable, electric, 41269, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine (a); flashlights, 
batteries, and battery supplies, 41207, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a and p); hand- 
drying machines, electric, 41245, Toronto, 
Canada (a and p); household electrical 
appliances, 41295, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a and p); household and hotel 
electrical uppliances, 41265, Moravska 
Ostrava, Czechoslovakia (a and p 
lighting plant, farm, 41207, Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia (a and.p); paint sprayers, elec- 
trical, 41197, Habana, Cuba (a); re- 
frigerators, electrical, 41265, Moravska 
Ostrava, Czechoslovakia (a and p); re- 
frigerators, household, electrical, 41246, 
Cardiff, Wales (a); trucks, industrial, 
electrical, 41295, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p); wireless telegraph sets, port- 
able, 41299, Mukden, China (p). 
Foodstuffs: Bt 

Buttermilk, semisolid, 41256, Milan, 
Italy (a); cakes and meals, all grades, 
41254, Liverpool, England (a); biscuits, 
41163, Milan, Italy (a); biscuits and ce- 
reals, 41172, Shanghai, China (a); 
canned beans, corn and tomatoes, 41145, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); canned fish, 
re Berlin, Germany (a); 
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foods, 41264, Weliington, New Zealand 
(a); canned fruit, 41152, Dunedin, New 
Zealand (a); 
meats, 41248, Dublin, Ireland (a); canned 
fruit, fish and vegetables, 41151, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a); canned fruit, vegeta- 
bles, pink salmon, and other fish, 41148, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); confectionery, 
chocolate, 41158, Milan, Italy (a); con- 
fectionery (hard candies), bulk and in 
bottles, 41251, Peking, China (a); dairy 
products, 41249, Berlin, Germany (a); 
eggs, 
(a and p); fats, animal and vegetable, 
for soap manufacturers, 41153, Milan, 
Italy (a); fish, salt (codfish, haddock, 
and hake), 41151, Mexico City, Mexico 


Canada (p); flour, prime and medium 
quality, 41250, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
fruit (apples and pears), 44253, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); fruit, dried, 
41152, Dunedin, New Zealand (a), 41248, 


Argentina (a or p); fruit, fresh and 
dried, 41249, Berlin, Germany -(a); grain 


land (a and p), 41149, Wellington, New 
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canned fruit, fish and 


41253, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


(a); flour, butchers’, 41147, Edmonton, 


Dublin, Ireland (a), 41252, Buenos Aires, 


(corn and oats), 41255, Havana, Cuba 
(a); groceries, 41146, Auckland, New Zea- 


Zealand (a), 41152, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land (a), 41264, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); groceries, proprietary, 41150, 
Auckland, New Zealand (a); jams, jel- 
lies and pickles, 41172, Shanghai, China 
(a); oils, edible, 41153, Milan, Italy (a); 
oils and fats, 41249, Berlin, Germany 
(a); rice, 41148, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); sausage casings, 41147, Edmonton, 
Canada (p); seasonings and _ spices, 
41147, Edmonton, Canada (p); sugar, 
granulated, fine, 41257, Oslo, Norway 
(a); vegetables (potatoes and onions), 
41190, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Abrasives, 41292, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land (a and p); aluminum ware, 41180, 
Saltillo, Mexico (a); boilers, water, 
small and medium size, 41185, Saltillo, 
Mexico (a); can openers, 41185, Munich, 
Germany (a); crane and gear pullers, 
41197, Habana, Cuba (a); hardware, 
builders’, 41160, 41189, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a); hardware, builders’, bronze, 
41184, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
hardware, builders,’ and hand _ tools, 
41299, Mukden, China (a); hardware, 
cheap, 41172, Shanghai, China (a); 
hardware, undertakers’, 41292, Dunedin, 
New Zealand (a and p); heating units, 
41299, Mukden, China (a); household 
utensils, 41258, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); iron sheeting, plain galvanized and 
black, 41183, Buenos Aires (a); irons, 
gasoline, 41180, Saltillo, Mexico (a); 
nails, wire, 41182, Kingston, Jamaica 
(a); 41190, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic (a); nails, wire, with adhesive 
substance, 41181, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); paring machines, and meat chop- 
pers, 41265, Moradska Ostrava, Czecho- 
slovakia (a and p); pipe for pumps, 
welded. type, 41267, Pernambuco, Brazil 
(p); piping, steel, 41184, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); plumbing supplies, 41190, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (a); 
rollers, window shade, 41164, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a); safes, office, double or 
single outside doors, with combination 
lock, 41179, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a 
and p); sanitary fixtures, 41299, Mukden, 
China (a); sanitary and plumbing fix- 
tures and supplies, 41187, Milan, Italy 
(a); stoves, gasoline, 41180, Saltillo, 
Mexico (a); tin plate, 41297, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (p); tools, carpenters’, 
41186, Seville, Spain (a); tools, hand, 
including files, 41269, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); tools, smelting, 41272, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine (p); water 
heaters, gas and electric, 41188, Cardiff, 
Wales (a); window and door fittings, 
41186, Seville, Spain (a); wire, barbed, 
41182, Kingston, Jamaica (a); wire, 
barbed, 41190, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic (a), 

Leather: 

Kid, glazed and patent, flexible splits, 
and all kinds of shoe lining splits, 41191, 
Vienna, Austria (p); saddlery and upper 
leathers, 41293, Medellin, Colombia (a); 
shoe leather, all grades, 41192, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador (a); tanning materials, 41298, 
Swatow, China (p); trimming leather, 
41292, Dunedin, New Zealand (a and p); 
upper leather, 41296, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a or p); upper leather, kid and 
calf, 41290, Bogota, Colombia (a). 
Lumber and Products: 

Clothes pins of different types, 41273, 
Santiago, Chile (p). 

Machinery: 

Alpargatas (sandals) manufacturing 
machinery, 41194, Panama City, Panama 
(p); bag and sack mending and repairing 
machinery, electrical, 41261, Chihuahua, 
Mexico (p); building construction and 
woodworking machinery and _ devices, 
41196, Seville, Spain (a); building ma- 
chinery, such as concrete mixers, exca- 
vators, conveyors, and elevators, 41201, 
Rome, Italy (a); can-making, and can- 
ning and preserving machinery and ap- 
pliances, 41202, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); cloth-cutting machines, tailors’, 
41271, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (p); co- 
conut-desiccating machinery, 41270, -Col- 
ima, Mexico (p); concrete mixers, 41269, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); cotton gin, 
self-feeding, single action, and appara- 
tus for treating the sweepings, 41203, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); drying ma- 
chines for drying bananas, manioc, cof- 
fee, etc., by vacuum process, 41193, Brus- 
sels, Belgium (p); excavating and road- 
making machinery, 41200, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); hosiery-knitting ma- 
chines, 41196, Buenos Aires (p); ice 
cream cone manufacturing machines, 
41198, Rome, Italy (a); laundry machin- 
ery, steam, 41195, Nice, France (p) ; ma- 
chine tools, especially pneumatic portable 
tools, milk preserving machinery, 41202, 
Wellin ton, New Zealand (a); _ pack- 
ing and wrapping machines, 41155, Dusel- 
dorf, Germany (a or p); pneumatic tools, 
portable, 41269, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a); pneumatic tools, portable (riv- 
eting hammers, chisels, and drills, 41301, 
Tallinn, Estonia (a and p); pumps, irri- 
gation, preferably centrifugal, 41197, 
Havana, Cuba (a); pumps, turbine, deep 
well, and gas engines for furnishing 
motive power for same, 41267, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil (p); road-building machin- 
ery, 41201, Rome, Italy (a); sharpening 
and grinding machines, 41268, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); smelting machines, 
iron ore, 41272, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(p); spinning machinery for making soft 
cotton hosiery yarns, 41199, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); tanks, gasoline, of 
10,000 and 15,000-gallons capacity, 41174, 
Saltillo, Mexico (p); tin plate machinery, 
41297, Buenos Aires, 
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woodworking machinery, 41201, Rome, 
Italy (a). 
Minerals: ) 

Cement and refractory brick and earth, 
41272, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); 
Copper, lead, tin and zine ingots; cop- 
per cathodes antifriction metal, and 
aluminum, 41175, Ruenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a or p); copper sheets, and copper 
and brass pipe, 41300, Glasgow, Scotland, 
(p); tiles, ceramic, cheap, 41172, Shang- 
hai, China (a); tiles, floor, mosaic, 41189, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); turquoise, 
rough rose tourmalines, Mexican. opals, 
and amaxonites, 41177, Oberstein, Ger- 
many (a and p). . 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Cardboard-box-manufacturing machin- 
ery, 41261, Chihuahua, Mexico (p); con- 
tainers, food, collapsible on folding type, 
41198, Rome, Italy (a); fiber, vulcan- 
ized, for trucks, 41204, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land (a); papers and pasteboards, all 
kinds, 41276, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a and p); plates, cups, and other paper 
containers, 41274, Cape Town, South 
Africa (a); . printing presses, rotary. 
41277, Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); 
tissue paper, 41275, Cardiff, Wales (p); 
wallpaper, 41292, Dunedin, Scotland (a 
and p). 

Petroleum and Products: 

Cylinder and lubricating oils, 41178, 
Pardubice, Czechoslovakia (a); gasoline, 
cheap grade, 41174, Saltillo, Mexico (p); 
lubricating oils and greases, 41153, Milan, 
Italy (a), 41207, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
(a and p); oils, for roads, 41153, Milan, 
Italy (a); paraffin wax, white, 41175, 
Canton, China (p). 

Railway Supplies: 

Cars, motor driven, for inspection 

work, 41299, Mukden, China (p). 
Rubber Goods: 
Footwear, grubber, 41173, Valparaiso, 


\ 


pecially conveyor belting, 41278, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a and p); sport goods, 
rubber, 41280, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a 
and p); tires and tubes, automobile, 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Boots and shoes, Goodyear welt, me- 
dium grade, men’s, 41260, Bremen, Ger- 
many (a); leather goods, findings, 41166, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); shoes, medium 
and high priced, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, 41290, Bogota, Colombia (a); shoe 
findings, 41296, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a or p); shoes, men’s and women’s, 
41171, Curacao, Dutch West Indies (a); 
41158, Penang, Straits Settlements (p). 
Soaps: 

Laundry and toilet soaps, 41247, Dub- 
lin, Ireland (a and p). 

Specialties: 

Bicycles, 41207, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
(a); brushes, paint, 41186, Seville, Spain 
(a); buckles and fasteners, 41166, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); cabinets, storage, 
steel for offices, shops, factories, etc., 
41279, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a and.p); 
cosmetic novelties, all kinds, 41237, Glas- 


Chile (a); mechanical rubber goods, es- | 


41207, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a and p), | 


} 


Trust Equity Held 
To Be Taxable as 


Portion of Estate 
Value of Such Holding Con- 


_ sidered as an Interest in 
Property, in Ruling by 
Board of Tax Appeals 
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did not specifically appoint the income 
from the trust to her children but rather 
gave it to trustees to hold in trust for 
her children. It would seem unnecessary 
to answer this contention in view of our 


holding that the power as _ exercised 
would stand except as to the limitations 
over. However, we call attention to 
the fact that decedent appointed what- 
ever property she had in trust to pay 
income to her children during their 
ives. 

While the trust created by Child con- 
tinued in existence, the only thing that 
decedent could appoint was her portion 
of the income therefrom. The apopint- 
ment, as made, carried with it the in- 
come, and at the termination of the 
trust, the principal. It is our opinion 
that decedent exercised the power within 
the meaning of section 402 (e) of the 
revenue act of 1921, and that the present 
worth of such quitable estates should 
be included in decedent’s gross estate. 

The third contention of the petitioner 
is that the decisions of the probate 
court and the action of the Massachu- 
setts taxing authorities amount to a 
judicial determination that the decedent 
failed to exercise the power. We are 
unable to agree with this contention for 
the reason that the petitions filed prayed 
for instructions as to the disposition 
which the trustees of the Child trust 
fund should make of income in their 
possession. 


Validity Not Considered 


The question of the validity of the 
exercise of the power of appointment 
| was not considered by the court as an 
issue in those proceedings. True, the 
court directed the trustees to pay the 
income from the trust directly to the 
children of the decedent instead of pay- 
ing such income to the trustees under 
the. testamentary trust created by de- 
cedent. 

But it appears that the reason for this 
action was to avoid circuity of payments 
and to avoid the payment of additional 
commissions to other trustees, since the 





gow, Scotland (sa); glasses and jars for 
jam and jelly, pressed glass vases, and 
machine made glass articles, 41285, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a or p); glass- 
ware and chinaware, household, 41216, 
Cochabamba, Bolivia (a); hemstitching 
machines, 41288, Cardiff, Wales (p); 
household articles, 41258, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); notions, pins, women’s 
hair pins and ornaments for the hair, 
41158, Penang, Straits Settlements 
(p); novelties, 41264, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a); painting, and frames, 41280, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (p); Pencils, 
refill, pocket, 41284, Rosario, Argentina 
(a and p); photographic printing papers, 
41259, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (a and p); 
phonographs, portable, 41283, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); pianos, 
pianolas, and phonographs, 41216, Co- 
chabamba, Bolivia ); pictures for 
candy boxes and calendars, 41286, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (p); refrigerators for 
households, restaurants, and hotels, 
41265, Moravska Ostrava, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p); scales, coin-operated, giving 
weight, printed on ticket, 41287, Funchal, 
Maderia (a and p); sporting goods, 
41280, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and p); 
tennis binding and ,trebling gut or 
stringing, best quality, 41262, Sydney, 
Australia (p); toilet articles, 41244, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); toilet 
articles, metal boxes for tales, etc., 
41225, Brussels, Belgium (a and p); toys 
and. games, 41282, Nottingham, England 
p). ’ 
Textiles: : 

Blankets, 41158, Penang, Straits Settle- 
ments (p); carpets, automobile, cheap, 
41154, Montreal, Canada (a and p); cot- 
ton duck, 41292, Dunedin, New Zealand 
(a and p); cotton duck and sailcloth, 
prime and medium qualities, 41291, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); cotton piece goods, 
41173, Valparaiso, Chile (a); cotton 
{piece goods, 41263, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands(a); cotton piece goods, including 
cottonades and prints, 41163, Durban, 
South Africa (a); cotton piece goods, 
printed, 41190, Santo Domingo, Domin- 
ican Republic (a); cotton prints and 
khaki, cheap, 41182, Kingston, Jamaica 
(a); cotton, raw, 41163, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); cotton, raw, 41169, Havre, 
France (a); cotton voiles, 41156, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); cotton voiles, 41170, 
Cairo, Egypt (a); covers, automobile 
seat, 41211, Paris. France (a and p); 
draperiés, 41264, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); draperies, window, 41164, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (a); dress materials, wool 
and fancy goods, 41172, Shanghai, China 
(a); dry goods and fancy goods, 41160, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a and p); elas- 
tic brace and garter roll webs, with metal 
fittings for same, 41162, Melbourne, Aus. 
tralia (a); furred skins, 41161, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a); haberdashery 
(caps), 41171, Curacao, Dutch West In- 
dies (a); haberdashery (felt hats), 41168, 
Penang, Straits Settlements (p); haber- 
dashery (neckties), 41173, Valparaisa, 
Chile (a); handkerchiefs, 41158, Penang, 
Straits Settlement# (p); hosiery, 41292, 
Dunedin, New Zealand (a and p); ho- 
siery, gloves and underwear, 41263, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands (a); hosiery, men’s, 
41158, Penang, Straits Settlements (p); 
hosiery, silk, 41167, Port au Prince, 
Haiti (a); hasiery, ‘silk, rayon, and plain 
and fancy cotton, men’s women’s and chil- 
dren’s, 41298, Medellin, Colombia (a); 
hosiery, silk and mercerized, 411738, Val- 
paraiso, Chile (a); leather, imitation, 
41292, Dunedin, New Zealand (a and p); 
linoleum squares and piece goods, 41157, 
Port Elizabeth, South Afgrica (a and p); 
oilcloths, 41289, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a and p); silk goods, 41173, Valpa- 
raiso, Chile (a); silk and rayon goods, 
41263, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); 
sport wear, 41280, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a and p); sport wear (golf vloth- 
ing and athletic trunks), 41268, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); thread, packing 
and cord, 41155, Dusseldorf, Germany (a 
and p); towels, 4171, Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies (a); umbrellas, 41178, Val- 
paraiso, Chile (a); underwear, cotton 


face, fleecy back, union and two-piece, | 


with sleeves, men's. 41159, Cardiff, Wales 
(p); underwear, rayon, corsets, bras- 
sieres, cheap and medium grades, wom- 
41165, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 


income in any event belonged to dece- 
dent’s children. The probate court ex- 
pressly refused to pass on any question 
as to payment of income from the trus¢ 
after the joint lives of decedent’s chil- 
dren, or on apy question as to distribu- 
tion of principal upon termination of the 
trust. 

_ The actions of the Massachusetts tax- 
ing authorities are purely administrative 
and not judicial, so that any determina- 
tion which they made would, have no ef- 
fect on our opinion, except as it might be 
persuasive. 

It is our opinion that the law and legal 
principles sustain the determination of 
the respondent, and we so hold. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent, 





One Judge Is Sufficient 
To Rule on Jurisdiction 
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it for signature more or less compla- 
cently given without particular scrutiny. 

Although precedent may be found for 
anything (U. S. v. Ry. Co., 1 Fed. (2) 
57) none has ben found for authority 
in a Supreme io justice to issue an 
order to a district court to reinstate a 
restraining order in. the present, if in 
any circumstances. Moreover it is be- 
lieved the speculation that in its dis- 
missal of the suit this court contra- 
vened section 380 and cases cited, dnd 
the suggestion that this court has au- 
thority to now convene a three-judge 
court to vacate the dismissal are also 
untenable and likewise due to counsel. 
Section 380 was enacted to remedy a 
well-known evil, viz., that activities of 
sovereign States too frequently en- 
joined by a single judge too prone to 
sign on the dotted lie upon the request 
of public utilities. Accordingly it pro- 
vides no interlocutory or permanent in- 
junction shall be granted until the ap- 
plication has been heard by a three- 
judge court, one of whom shall be a Su- 
preme Court justice or a circuit judge; 
and that upon application made to any 
judge “he shall immediately call” others 
as aforesaid to hear and determine it. 
This cumbersome method is not in 
terms nor in reason extended to in- 
clude aught else in the suit, as pleas 
to jurisdiction, motions to dismiss for 
insufficiency of the complaint, ur other 
motions incidental to progress to the 
suit. These are not of the evils to be 
remedied or object :o be attained and 
come within the rule of expressio unius, 
etc. It would be anumalous indeed, if 
however insufficient in facts is the eom- 
plaint, the judge must ignore the fatal 
defect and at onze call hither, say, 
Chief Justice Taft and Judge Hand (for 
they could be and the statutes imply 
a duty to come) to hear the application 
for an injunction. Sheer futility as 
well as absurdity, for the three-judge 
court could only deny the application 
and adjourn, The statute will not rea, 
| sonably bear any such absurd construc- 
tion. It is clearly tle duty of th. court, 
single judgé sitting, to determine 
whether the complaint states a cause of 
action, will support an injunction, be- 
fore he calls distant and busy judges 
to grant one. And in this is no con- 





traveation of the -. . cited. R 
As the suit is dismissed, there is 
nothing upon which this court can 


predicate a call to other judges, as in 
said order suggested. 

Section 380 contemplates a call in a 
suit pending, only. And if in present 
circumstances called, the result would 
likely be as futile as Glendower’s spirits 
from the vast deep. 

Wherein would be the authority to 
come, their jurisdiction to review and 
vacate this court’s dismissal of the suit? 
Not in section 880, for therein none 
sugh appears; not in this court's call, 
for it has no jurisdiction to issue it 
save in a pending suit. 
| This suit is not penc ing. 
| it is as dead as Julius Caesar. 

Plaintiff’s motion to convene a three- 

judge court as suggested aforesaid is 
denied, 


Presently 
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Varieties of Crops Resistant to Pests Are Sought by Fed- 
eral Specialists Throughout World 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By W. A. Taylor, 


Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture 


HE field of the research work prose- 

cuted by the Bureau of Plant In- 

dustry covers the entire range of 
crop production. This includes cotton and 
other fibers, tobacco, drug and poison- 
ous plants, as well as the great staple 
grain, forage, fruit and vegetable crops, 
which constitute the basis of our farm- 
ing and the sustenance of our popula- 
tion. 


The production of human food either 
through crops used directly for that 
purpose, or indirectly through conver- 
sion into more concentrated animal 
products, such as meats, poultry and 
dairy products, is the most important 
feature of American agriculture. 

* * * 


Probably no other one country pro- 
duces so wide a range of food crops on 
a commercial scale under such varied 
soil and climatic conditions for con- 
sumption chiefly by its own people. 


This great diversity of conditions, 
which includes economic features as 
well as biological differences, develops 
a correspondingly wide range of prob- 
lems requiring solution, to make possi- 
ble the development and maintenance 
of production upon an economically 
sound and enduring basis. 


* * & 


HUS, in addition to the determina- 

tion through cooperative experi- 
mentation with the State Experiment 
Station of the adaptability of particu- 
lar crop species and varieties to the im- 
portant agricultural regions of the 
country, broadly comprehensive tests 
of cultural practices and proposed crop 
rotations are necessary. This necessi- 
tates the maintenance at representative 
locations of a considerable number of 
field stations, either independent or co- 
operative, where experimental plots can 
be continued under definitely deter- 
mined environmental conditions for 
considerable periods of years. 


One of the most extensive activities 
of this nature is devoted to the stabili- 
zation of cultural practice with cereals 
and forage crops in the Great Plains 
area, where scantiness and irregular- 
ity of distribution of rainfall compels 
closer attention to both adaptability of 
the crops and the methods of handling 
them than are generally necessary in 
the longer settled portions of the coun-. 
try wheré more abundant rainfall 
usually occurs. 


* * * 


One of the most important phases of 
practical resgarch developed in rela- 
tively recent times is the ascertainment 
of the causes of destructive plant dis- 
eases which annually levy heavy toll on 
acer production to the injury of 
both producer and consumer. These 
may be due to fungi, bacteria, viruses, 
or, as yet, unknown cases. Exact 
knowledge of their identity is usually 
essential to®development of the practi-, 
cal methods of prevention or control 
pane are the practical objectives of the 
work. ‘ 


Such control may consist in the de- 
velopment of fungicides suitable for 
application to the seed before planting, 
as in the case of certain seed-borne 
diseases of cereals, or more commonly 
for application in the form of protec- 
tive films of fungicidal sprays or dusts, 
such as Bordeaux mixture and lime- 
sulphur use for a rather wide range of 
fungus diseases of fruits and vege- 


tables. 
* * * 


MORE intensively than in the earlier 

years of, phytopathological research, 
effort is devoted to the discovering or 
breeding’ of disease-resisting types and 
varieties of crop plants yielding prod- 
ucts suited to°the purposes for which 
they are chiefly grown, and at least 
relatively free from the hazards of pest 
damage inherent in the existing avail- 
able kinds. 


Sometimes careful search develops 
that adequately disease-resistant forms 
already exist in this country, and re- 
quire only to be adjusted through the 
application of relatively simple selec- 
tive methods to the particular local or 
utilization requirements of the indus- 
try. In other cases, they are found in 


other parts of the world, where com- 
parable conditions exist and analogous 
problems are being worked out. 

* Cd ~ 


A recent notable example of this 
character is the introduction from Java 
to our southern sugar belt of the 
mosaic disease-resistant sugar canes 
which have made the prompt restora- 
tion of cane sugar production in Louisi- 
ana possible during the past two or 
three years, 


~ 


Increasingly, however, adaptation of 
crop plant varieties to particular soil 
and climatic conditions, and the devel- 
opment of disease-resistant varieties is 
being accomplished through systematic 
plant breeding, with very definite ob- 
jectives. 
considerable number of. specialists is 


being prosecuted on a wide range of 


crop plants. 
* * 


with crops owes its initiation to the 
technical studies ‘made in the labora- 
tories in Washington, the facilities in 
which are supplemented by greenhouse 
equipment on the Department grounds 
and at Arlington Farm. - 


Numerous and varied investigations 
looking toward the more effective utili- 
zation of food crops are also under 
way. These aim at the solution of such 
problems as those involved in the sto- 
rage and long-distance transportation 
of such perishables as fruits and vege- 
tables, and the canning, dehydrating, 
and freezing of such products, which 
make possible their availability for con- 
sumption through wider territory and 
during longer periods of time. 

* * * 


Exploration of the less known por- 
tions of the world in search of plants 
likely tobe of economic importance in 
this country for the production of food 
forage, or other essential products, is 
an paar feature of the Bureau 
work. 


During the\past year, such agricul- 
tural explorations have been prosecuted 
in Japan, China, New Guinea, Mada- 
gascar, Iraq and in several European 


countries. 
* - o” 


N addition to the research activities, | 


which constitute the major features 
of the Bureau work, certain closely re- 
lated service projects are also being 
prosecuted. These have to do with the 
eradication of citrus canker in the Gulf 
States, the eradication of the phony, 
disease of peach in the South Atlantic 
region, the control of black stem rust 
of wheat and other cereals through 
eradication of the common barberry in 
the upper Mississippi and upper Lake 
regions where thesetrees are of eco- 
rust disease of the white pines in the 
regons where these trees are of eco- 
nomic importance, especially in the 
New England and Great Lakes States 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


The only regulatory activity of the 
Bureau is the administration of the 
Federal Seed Act, which from its nature 
requires close interlock with the re- 
search work of the Seed Laboratory. 


*- * * 


The research service and regulatory 
work of the Bureau is organized on the 
project basis handled by 24 offices, each 
dealing with a closely related group of 
activities, the general nature of which 
is indicated by their titles: ’ 


Office of Chief of Bureau, Arlington 
Experiment Farm, Biophysical Labora- 


tory, Blister Rust Control, Botany, 
Cereal Crops and Diseases, Citrus 
Canker~ Eradication; Cotton, Rubber 


and Other Tropical Plants; Drug and 
Related Plants, Dry Land Agriculture, 
Egyptian Cotton Breeding, Fiber 
Plants, Forage Crops and Diseases, 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Forest 
Pathology, Gardens and Grounds, Hor- 
ticultural Crops and Diseases, Mycology 
and Disease Survey, Nematology, 
Phony Peach Eradication, Seed Lab- 
oratory, Sugar Plants, Tobacco and 
Plant Nutrition, estern Irrigation 
Agriculture. 
7 * 7 

The appropriations for the work of 
the Bureau for 1930 total $5,186,865. 
More than three-fourths of this is de- 
voted to research activities, 


The personnel totals approximately 
2,500, about 835 being héadquartered 
in Washington and at nearby. field sta- 
tions at Arlington Farm and Bell, Md. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organization. 


The sixteenth article, to be 


printed in the issue of Oct. 8, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by H. P. Géuld, Senior Pomologist, Bureau of Plant Indus- 


try, Department of Agriculture. 


puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one plece of adminis- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 
farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 





HE people of the,United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 


the money is being S 
applied with good bus: 


ent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
ness sense and management. 


WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our*citizens to under- 


stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. 


Such a survey 


will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 


NN ESE 


to engage in the methods of unfair com- 
petition, which have since been indulged 
in; and the injunction against the use 
of the name in that manner was en: | 
tirely proper. Juvenile Shoe Co, v. Fed. | 


Trade Comm., 289 Fed. 57; Aunt Jemima | 
v, Rigney, 247 Fed. 407 (C. C. A. 2); 


t Thompson-Hudsorf GCo., ~300 | 
of its corporate name in disposing of | Fed. 509; Rosenberg Bros. vy. Elliott, 7 


I. (2d) 962; Eastman Co, y. Kodak Cy- 





Use of Name of Corporation 
On Food Products Refused 


[Continued from' Page 8.} 
unfair competition. The appellant also 


complains of the scope of the injunc- 
tion against it because it bars the use 





foodstuffs. 


Vogue v. 





It is apparent from the record that|cle Co., 15 R. P. C. 105. 


the purpose of adopting this name was 


Judgment affirmed, 


Work o2 this character by a 
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Nungezer, Edwin. ‘ A dictionary of actors 
and of other persons associated with the 
public representation of plays tn Bng- 
land before 1642, by ... (Cornell studies 
in English, xiii.) 438 p. New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1929. 29-18350 

Page, Curtis Hidden, ed. British poets of 
the nineteenth century; peems by 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Landor, Tennyson, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Robert Brown- 
ing, Fitzgerald, Clough, Arnold, Dante 
zabriel Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, 
Morris, Swinburne, Dobson, Henley, 
Kipling, Housman; edited with refer- 
ence lists and notes by Curtis Hidden 
Page. New ed. by Stith Thompson. 1,027 
p. Chicago, B. H.-Sanborn & co., 1929. 

29-18349 

Peel, Dorothy Constance (Bayliff) “Mrs, C. 
S. Peel.” How we lived then, 1914-1918; 
a sketch of social and domestic life in 
England during the war. 235 p. -Lon- 
don, John Lane, 1929. 29-18314 

Rackus, Alexander Michaels. Guthones (the 
Goths) kinsmen of the Lithuanian 
people. A treatise on the Gotpic .ethnol- 
ogy, history of the Gothic dominion in 
Italy and Spain, numismatics, language, 
and proper names. By... with 75 illus- 
trations. 432 p., illus. Chicago, Press of 
Draugas publishing co., 1929. 29-18311 


| Radtke, Stephen John. James Shirley: his 
MUCH of the field experimentation ‘| : 


Catholic philosolphy of life. (Thesis Ph. 
D.)—Catholic university of apehaion’ 
1929.) 113 p. Washington, D. Cc.,, The 
Catholic university of America, 1929. 
29-18328 


American bankers’ association. Commis- 
sion on commerce and marine. Domestic 
and foreign affairs; a report of develop- . 
ments having a bearing upon the com- 
merce of the United States. 51 p., illus. 
Y. ¥., Commission on commerce and ma- 
rine, American bankers asso., 1929. 


29-18290 
Cabot, Richard Clarke. . . . 
health, by . . mene International 


ez . with foreword by C. E. A. 
Winslow. "(the United pales and tee 
eague, no. 1. p. New York ci 
Published for the Educational eoenniseees 
of the League of nations, nonpartisan as- 
sociation, inc., by the Mafgaret C. Pea- 
body fund, 1928. 29-14282 
Campbell, Doak Sheridan. A directory of 
the junior college, repared by... 20 
numb. leaves. Nashville, Tenn., George 
Peabody college, 1929. 29-18462 
Carson, Orrin Arthur. The bronzes, (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia univetsity, 1929.) 
141 p., illus. Montreal, 1929. 29-18447 
Christopher, Frederick. Minor surgery 
by . . . with a foreword by Allen A. 
Kanavel. 694 p., illus. Phila, W. B. 
Saunders co., 1929. 29-18404 
Cook, Herbert Clare. The administrative 
functions of the Department of public 
instruction in Iowa. 127 p. Towa City, 
Ia., The State historical society, of Iowa, 
1929. 29-18461 


Army Orders 


Each of the following officers, who were 
excepted from duty with troops, are hereby 
removed from the excepted list: Majs. John 
A. Brooks Jr., Thomas A. Clark, Ord, 
Dept.; Sewell M. Corbett, Francis M. Fitts, 
Arthur P. Hitchens, Larry B. McAfee, M. 
C.; Robert Sears, Dwight K. Shurtleff, Ord. 
Dept.; Capts. Stewart H. Elliott, Dale C. 
Hall, Ord. Dept.; Joseph A. Mendeson, 
Frank P. Strome, M. C.; Ist Lt. Thomas 
North, F. A. 

Capt. Burton C. Andrus, Cav., placed on 
duty involving flying, in connection with 
detail as assistant A. C. instructor at the 
Cavalry School. 

Capt. William K, Lyda, Inf., retired upon 
his own application. 

Staff Sgt. Frank Dexter, Q. M. C., will 
be placed upon the retired list at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Wrnt. Officer Reinhold C. Krasowski, 
from Mitchel Field, N. Y., to the municipal 
airport, Long Beach, Calif. 

Wrnt. Officer Wilburn C. Dodd, from the 
municipal airport, Long Beach, Calif., to 
Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Master Sgt. Joseph Gordon, Inf., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Jay, N. Y. 

ist Lt. William B. Clarke, A. C., from 
March Field, Calif., to Honolulu, Hawaii, 

Wrnt. Officer Charles H. Kunz, resigna- 
tion of commission accepted. 

Staff Sgt. Robert Carter, M. D., will. be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Screven, Ga. 

Capt. Neal W. Richmond, Inf., from Fort 
McKinley, Me., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Lt. Col, Edgar Jacob Roberson, Q. M. C. 
Res., orders of July 31, revoked. 

Capt. Aubrey I. Eagle, A. C., from fur- 
ther observation and treatment at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
and will resume duty at pene Field, Va. 

Capt. Peter Adrian Duhamel, Special Res., 
to duty at New York, N. Y. 

2d Lt. Robert Cochran, Q. M. C. Res., to 
duty at Seattlé, Wash. 

Lt, Col: William Hunter Riblet, Q. M. C. 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. Gi 
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Division of Water | 
From Rivers With 


Mexico Planned 
Growth of Irrigation Proj- 
ects Declared to Necessi- 
tate Equitable Action on 
Distribution of Supply 








Reclamation and irrigation projects, 
coupled with the development of cities 
along voundary streams between the 
United States and Mexico, make an equi-| 
table distribution of such water vitally 
important to both countries, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior stated Oct. 5. 

The International Water Commission, 
which was appointed to study the respec- 
tive rights of the United States and 
Mexico in international streams, will re- 


convene im Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
21, it was stated. 

The Department pointed to the fact 
that existing irrigation works along the, 
“Rio Grande are valued at $20,000,000. 


Many miilioms more are being expended ||! 
on the Tia Juana and Colorado Rivers, || 


according to the report. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The Intermational Water Commission 
consists of three members, all engineers, 
from each of the interested countries. It 
met in Mexico City on Aug. 20 last and| 
was in session for three weeks. It was! 
appointed by the two countries to work | 
out an equitable division of the waters of | 


the Rio Grande, Colorado and Tia Juana ||| 


rivers, streams which flow on both sides | 
of the international boundary. It is only 
within the last 10 or 15 years that the 


overshadowing importance of these water ||| 


supplies to the people of the two coun- 


tries has begun to be realized. 


The Tia Juana River, for example, has ||| 
i} 


tributaries on both sides of the boundary. | 
It begins south of the line and empties | 
into the Pacific Ocean about two miles | 
north of it. 


During the Spanish occupation of Mex. 


ico it was valuable only zs a watering | 
place for the Icng-horned herds of cat- 
tle that ranged on both sides of the 
boundary. Today it is doubtful if there 
is anywhere a water supply where an| 
acre-foot has greater value. This value 
has developed because the location of 
the stream in the vicinity of San Diego, | 
Calif. where the climate is attractive| 
but the water scarce, presents great pos-| 
sibilities. | 

The river is now looked to, by San 
Diego as a means of reenforcing its! 
water supply, and on the other side of | 
the boundary a development not unlike | 
that of California is going on, with golf 





courses, tennis courts, agd splendid ||| 
hotels at Aguas Calientes mear Tia 
Juana. H | 


To hold and make available the waters | | 


of one tributary of the Tia Juana river, 
the Mexican government is spending 
$14,000,000 on a dam and reservoir. The 
United States is prepared to spend what- | 
ever money is required to conserve the| 
entire surplus water in a reservoir lo-| 
cated on the international boundary. 

The waters of the mighty Rio Grande! 
are of much greater importance. On 
the American side the progressive ef- 
forts and _ skill of irrigators in  south- 
western Texas since 1890 have converted | 
560,095 acres into continuous market | 
gardens interspersed with orange and| 
grapefruit orchards. The crops are about 
one-half cotton, one-fourth truck, one-| 
eighth citrus, and the balance miscel- 
Janeous. 

There are about 145 separate irriga- 
tion enterprises now operating, and al- 
most all take their water by pumping. 
The total diversion is estimated at| 
856,000 acre-feet in 1928. 

Mexico Builds Dam 

The total value of existing irrigation 
works is about $20,000,000. This has 
stimulated development on the _ south| 
side of the boundary in Mexico, which, | 
though smaller, is making great strides 
because it has the active support of the 
Mexican government, which is building 
a costly dam and irrigation work at Don| 
Martin on the Salado River and project-| 
ing other equally important works on) 
the Conchos and San Juan rivers—trib- 
utaries of the Rio Grande. 

There are 291,000 acres of land now} 
being irrigatediin Mexico. Private devel- 
opment has now reached a point where 
the entire low-water flow of the unregu- 
lated river is required. The extension of 
the area, without injury to what is being 
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paid? 
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Accounting 


Taxation 


Rebates awarded to correct tax over 
assessments in four cases by Internal 
Revenue Bureau. Page 4, Col. 4 


Conclusion of full text of decision of 








y, Commissioner, hold- 
ing equity in trust is part of benefi- 
iary’s estate liable to tax. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Funds spent to avoid liquidation of 
bank assets are not deductible losses, 


£ Tax Appeals rules. 
— valli Page 4, Col. 1 


Board of “Tax Appeals holds loss 
carried to second taxable year is de- 
ductible in computing met income. 
(Moore Cotton Mills Co. v. Commis- 
sioner.) Page 4, Col. 2 


Calendar of the Board. of Tax Ap- 
peals. Page 4 

See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


| Air mail operators hope to reach 
agreement on rate reduction, according 

to Post Office Department. 
Page 1, Col. 6 





Radio 
Radio Commission to make survey of 
actual utilization of all radio channels 
by licensees. Page 1, Col. 6 


Radio industry preparing for unprec- 
edented demand as peak season of sales 
of receivers approaches, and record is 
expected for year, .according to De- 
partment of Commerce. Page 1, Col. 1 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Merchants increase use of air ex- 
press in promoting trade, planes carry- 





ing 5,845,000 pounds of merchandise in| 
three years, Commerce Department 
states. Page 1, Col. 2 


Gilbert G. Budwig named assistant 


director of aeronautics, Commerce De- | 


partment, by Clarence M. Young, as- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. Page 2, Col. 7 


Air transportation service approved 
between Turin and Rome, Italy, ac- 
cording to advices received by Com- 
merce Department. Page 3, Col. 1 


Exporting and Importing 
Agricultural Department reports in- 
crease of 5,000,000 bushels in wheat ex- 

ports from July to September, 1929. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


| 
| 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders reduction in rates on grains and 
products to Gulf ports from Omaha, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, 
and points in Mississippi, Valley and 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Increase shown in number of rail- 
road employes and in pay roll. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Utility Officials Deny 












Responsibility for Document 
Disclaimed at Hearing | 
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[Continued from Page 7.] 


some extent, not as much as some peo- 
ple seem to think. 


A. No. 
where it formerly had been used. That) 


purchases we had to make. 

Q. Did you say “value” 
A. Paid and value. 

Q. Paid and vaiue? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you distinguish between the 
two in amounts? ,A. The properties that | 
we purchased went to clean up this in- 
efficient use of the water, where it had 
been used by several small. plants down 
at Lockport, N. Y.—m— 


or what you} 





already cultivated, requires the building 
of two or more large storage dams in the 
channel of the main stream, 

One of the problems which confronted 


this Commission was to work out the| 


Q. (Interposing) I was asking a spe- 
cific question, Mr. Schoellkopf. Just 
lanswer that only. You said paid and 
value. Will you tell me what paid and 











plans and program for the building of 
these works as international enterprises. 
When it has reached an agreement, its 
recommendations will be submitted to the 
State departments of the two countries, 
to be used as the basis for negotiation 
of a treaty. 
Much Water Wasted 

Its importance is seen by the fact that 
last year 4,000,000 acre-feet of flood 
water ran to waste, the total river yield 
of the Rio Grande Basin being 7,757,000 
acre-feet. Forty-eight per cent of this 
comes from the United States and 52 per 
cent frou Mexico. 

The effective drainage area of the Rio 
Grande is 177,500 square miles, of which 
548 per cent lies in the United States 
and 45.2 per cent in Mexico. If the waste 
water was stored it would be sufficient 
to irrigate 1,000,000 acres of land on each 
side of the boundary, and that would 
mean a comfortable living for 2,000,000 
people. 

On the Colorado the Commission con- 
fronts these conditions: 242,000 square 
miles of the watershed of the Colorado 
are in the United States. Two thousand 
square miles are in Mexico. Mexico con- 
tributes mothing to the water of the 
stream. It all comes from the United 
States. Approximately 100 miles of the 
river channel are in Mexico. This trav- 


erses the delta which has been built up| division of the water and some arrange-|the N. E. L, A, for some years? 


in ages past by the silt deposited by the 
Colorado. 
Seek to Control River 
Before irrigation began the river in 
flood wandered all over the delta, with- 
out any defined channel, or with a chan- 
nel likely to be changed by each succes- 


, 


< 


mate? 


isive flood: Since irrigation began in | 
|Imperial Valley the irrigators there have 
|sought by means of levees to keep the 
|river within bounds, or at least to keep 
jit from breaking over and flooding the 
irrigated farms. 

| The difficulty of doing this grows out 
of the facet that where formerly the silt | 
‘carried Gown by the river was spread 
lover @ iarge territory each year, the 


| 
levees to keep it confined to a narrow strip | 
|which is being built up at an accelerated | 
jrate and the rise in the level of the chan-| 
jnel of the river makes it necessary to| 
keep raising the levees. 
It is evident that this cannot continue | 
much longer and it is the conviction that | 
levees are not a solution of the perma-| 
nent protection of these lands that led| 
|to the movement to control floods by 
|building a reservoir in the main stream, | 
\large enough to hold at least one year’s! 
|flow of the river. — 
That was the ofigin of Boulder Dam. | 
Without it the inundation of the ‘lands 
|between the United States and Mexico,| 
|within a brief period, was almost in- 
| evitable. Building Boulder Dam, there- 
\fore, is of as great benefit to Mexico| 
as it is to the Imperial Valley. 
| The Commission therefore is con- 
|fronted with the questions of the proper 





ment for the control of floods between | 
now and the time when Boulder Dam| 
|is far enough advanced to regulate them.| 
| An outlet channel to the Gulf for what- 
|ever surplus waters flow down beyond | 
the United States after Boulder Dam 





Board of Tax Appeals in Montgomery |’ 


St. Louis, | 


Knowledge of Paper , 


remember, approximately a million and 
a half. 


owners of these properties down along| 
the 
port, N. Y. 


Q. Was there any value of a million did that in order to clean up a situation 
and a half put on that addition by you?| where the water was heing used ineffi- | 
We had to make some purchases. | ciently, 


was approximately the value of these’ were already built, and using it_ effi- 
|ciently for the future, instéad of building 


|Our company is. 





Wabash Railway asks authority to| Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 


lease Lafayette Union Railway, a belt 
line at Lafayette, Ind- Page 6, Col. 7 
Shipping 

Five hundred and twenty-three ships 
passed through the Panama Canal dur- 
ing September, according to War De- 
partment. ; Page 5, Col. 7 
Resolution proposing Senate inquiry 
into sale of United States ships, based 
on audit of accounts of Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, introduced by Sena- 
, tor McKellar. Page I, Col. 3 


Executive | 
Management 


Business Conditions 
Department of Commerce’ reviews 
economic and financial developments in 
Japan, New Zealand, Netherlatid Indies, 
Mexico, Venezuela and Switzerland. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
Supreme Court has docketed three | 
cases involving property seized by 

Alien Property Custodian. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Two hundred twenty cases await- 
ing decision of Court of Appeals, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which opens Oct. 7. 

Page 8, Col. 4| 

Report of Conference . of Senior | 
Judges of Circuit Courts of Appeal rec-| 
ommends increased personnel to expe-' 
dite work of Federal courts. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Convening of three-judge court is| 
held not be required to hear and deter- | 
mine pleas to the jurisdiction, or other | 
| motions incidental to the progress of | 
|a suit by the District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Montana. (Northern Pacific 
Rwy. Co. et al. v. Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Montana). a 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Several cases involving judicial pro-,| 
cedure and jurisdiction of Federal 
courts docketed by Supreme Court. 

Page 8, Col. 1} 


Claims against Government involved 
in cases pending in Supreme Court. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Supreme Court sessions for 1929  to| 
open Oct. 7. 


i. 

See special index and digest 'of latest 
| Federal court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation, 


| Labor 

| Civie groups, church, organizations 
jand organized labor unite to enact labor 
\laws for women in New York, Massa- 
i\chusetts and California, according to 
|survey by Women’s Bureau, Department 
| of Labor. Page 2, Col. 1 


| Remedial measures for industrial ac- 
|cidents to be considered by Jnterna- 
|tional Association of Industrial Acci- 
|dent Boards and Commissions at Buf- 


| falo, N. Y., on Oct. 8. Page 2, Col. 6 


| Inerease shown in number of railroad | 
|employes and in pay roll. 
| Page 6, Col. 1 
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| 


| 
| 


Patents 


“Eskimo Pie” patent is held to be in- | 
| valid. 
| Levous et al.) 


Page 1, Col. 4| 


Gnited States Da 


Summary of All News Contained in Today 


cuit, holds three patents on radio 
vacuum tubes ,assigned to General Elec- 
tric Co., to be invalid. Page 1, Col. 4) 


Board of Patent Appeals holds com- | 
bination of features of two patents con- 
stitutes invention. Page 8, Col. 5 


Tariff 


Representative Coyle urges that man- 
ganese ore be placed on free list in in- 
terest of farmers. Page 2, Col. 5 


Amendment to tariff bil is offered in| 
Senate to require President to appoint | 
new Tariff Commission within 30 days 
of passage of bill. : Page 1, Col. 5| 


Certain import duties will be in- 
creased by Mexico, according to Depa‘t- 
ment of Commerce. Page 4, Col. 1 


Customs Court reduces 
buckles for women’s shoes. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Trade Conditions 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 


tariff on 


Dr. Julius Klein, in radio address 

stresses importance of British com 

merce to. world trade. Page 1, Col. 2| 
Trade Marks 


Continuation of full text of decree of | 
appellate court affirming injunction of 
use of notation “Del Monte” in market- 
ing food products against Del Monte | 
Special Food Co. Page 8, Col, 3) 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Department of Commerce reviews 
economic and financial developments in 
Japan, New Zealand, Netherland Indies, | 
Mexico, Venezuela and Switzerland. 

Page 5, Col. 5! 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New| 
York market. Page 7| 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products , 


Production of sugar factories on rec- | 
lamation projects last year was valued 
at $12,800,000, according to Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Page 3, Col. 5} 


Electric current made available to all 
of 7,000 farms on Salt River reclama- 
tion project in Arizona. Page 3, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture reports | 
prosecution of 5,000 violators of game 
laws, Page 2, Col. 5 

Growth of irrigation projects makes | 








(Eskimo Pie Corporation v.| equitable division of waters of boun- | 
Page 8, Col. 4} 


dary rivers with Mexico vitally im-' 


{what value? A, That is what I was ex- | years prior thereto? 
|plaining, wh; we purchased this. 


Q. But you can answer my question, | 
think. What did you pay? A. As I) 


A. In money. 
A. To these various 


Q. In money? 
Q. To whom? 
Eighteen Mile Creek at Lock-| 

Q. Did you do that beeause it was} 
worth that much more to you? A. We| 


so that it might be used at 


Niagara Falls, where the power plants 


a lot of new plants over there which| 
would entail a lot of extra cost. | 

Q. And of course until you got the| 
license, until you got the permanent 
license for this 275 cubic feet, that ex- 
penditure represents nothing} is that it? 
A. How do you mean it does not repre- 
sent anything? 

Q. If you do not get the license for 
the 275 feet that you have been cleaning 
up for, what have you? A. Well, we 
have the properties that we bought down 


there at Lockport. We could use the | 


water down there. 

Q. They do not.have anything to do 
with the 275 second-feet, though? A. 
Yes. They were using the water down 
there at Lockport on Eighteen Mile 
Creek under various heads. We could 
use the water down there to make the 
develapment if we wanted to. 


Q. So if this license had’ been granted 
prior to the formation of the Mohawk- 
Hudson Corporation, your 
would have been worth that much more, 
would they not—whatever that was? A. 

do not see how it made any difference. 

Q. Oh, I see. A. We paid the money 
anyway. Values are set up on the books, 
anyway. 

Q. Oh, the value is set up? 


; A. The 
price we paid there. 


Q. But in the exchange, is not the: 


question likely to be asked “what water 
have you back of it?” Is not that a com- 
mon thing with water power eorpora- 
tions, to know what water is back of 
your plants? A. Sometimes it is in- 
quired into,.yes, naturally, 

Q. All right. In the N. E. L, A-you 
are a member of the N. E. L. A.? A. 


Q. Your company, or all of them? A, 
The Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern, ” 
Q. Have you been a member of one 
of the standing national committees of 
A. Of 
the water power committee, if that is 
the one you refer to. + 
Q. The exact name of it is the water 
power development committee ? A. Yes, 
i, Were you chairman of it in 19287 
. es. 


| person or did someone do it.for you? A. 


properties | 


A. I should say 
that is right, I should think to guess at 
it. I°have not any record of it. 

Q. I think the record shows beginning 
in 1925 you were a member for 1925, 
1926 and 1927, and became chairman in 
1928. A. I should say that is approxi- 
mately correct. 


Q. Did you present your report to the 
N, E. L. A. in 1928 of that committee in 
I presented the report as chairman of the 
committee, yes. 


Q. For your information, Exhibit 15%, 
being the proceedings of the annual con- 
vention of the National Electric Light 
Association for 1928, held at Atlantic 
City, June 4 to 8, 1928, recites on page 
119 that the report of the water power 
development committee will be pre- 
sented by Col. William Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany, and the report follows that in 
print on the following pages. With that 


| 


tion? A. No. I signed the report, and 
I think— vhat date was that? 


Q. June, 1928. 


A. I asked him to present the report 
|for me at the convention. 


Q. I see. Then this record is correct? 
He presented it for you? A. It is all 
|the way you want to put it. I sent in 
the report. 

Q. It is your report? A. Yes. 

Q. But be presented it? A. I asked 
him to present it. 


| Q. Who prepared the report? 
and I prepared it together. 


. There are certain parts statistical 
and certain parts textual, I find. Did 
he present most of the statistical part 
of it? A. It was gathered together in 
the office there, yes, sir. 

Q. What was Col. Kelly’s position with 
your company at that time? A. He is 
vice president of the Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corporation, 

Q. In charge of engineering opera- 
tions? A. That is right. 

Q. When did he ¢ome to your com- 
pany? A. As I recollect it, about Oct. 
1, 1926. 

Q. Where had he been just prior to 
that? A. He was chief engineer of the 
National Electric Light Association. 


A. He 


| 


position was his assistant ? 
derstand it. 


A. As I un- 





portant to both countries, Department 
of Interior states. 


reduced price of wheat is*due to small 
export demand. 


are urged by Mr. Garner to tarry out 
intent of farm relief act. 


crease of 5,000,000 bushels in wheat ex- 
ports from July to September, 1929. 


Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, discussing research on control | 
of plant diseases and parasites. 


Georgia seized by Government because 
of fruit ‘infestation. 


in honey; says Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, as results of experiments. 


| cite increases for we2k of Sept. 28, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Mints, Commerce 
Department. 


fuel oii results in improved material. | 


mony at resumptiop of hearings in in- 
quiry into activities of public utilities 
before Federal Trade Commission. 


of 7,000 farms on Salt River reclama- 
tion project in Arizona. 


ress in efforts to eliminate industrial 
waste resulting in reduction from 44 


Purchasing 


statement, do you want to say that you, 
presented it, or correct your recollec- | 


Q. Major Benion now occupying that | 
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Page 10, Col. 1 
Department of Agriculture reports 


Page 1, Col. 3: 
Lower interest rates on farm loans | a 
ul 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Agriculture Depaxntment reports in 


Page 9 
Shipments of canned peaches from 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Vitamins A, B, C and D are lacking 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Mines and Minerals 
Production of soft coal and anthra- 


Page 6, Col. 3) 
Standards adopted by producers of} 


Page 6, Col. 1} 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Excerpts from transcript from testi- 


ti 
it 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Electric current made available to all 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Department of Agriculture publishes 


Chniiaion ebiiented tn State Wak | bulletin on results of tests of efficiency | Page 1, Col. 1 |] 
membership of Federal reserve system of oil burners for art oa 4 Congress hour by hour. Page 3 ||| 
for week ended Oct. 4.. Page 7, Col. 7 Rubb ’ , Committee meetings .of the Senate. 

Federal Reserve Board reports in- ubber and ; Page : 
crease of 11 per cent in individual deb- | Its Manufactures Daily engagements of the Presi- 
its. Page 7,Col.7/ Bureau of Standards reviews prog-| dent at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


to 1 in number of standard sizes of | 
balloon tires. Page 2, Col. 3 


Standardization and 


Simplified Practice 
Standards adopted by producers of | 
fuel oil results in improved material. 
Page 6, Col. 1) 


Production Statisties 
Production of soft coal and anthra- 
cite increases for week of ept. 28, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Mines, Commerce ; 
Department. Page.6, Col, 3} 


Production of sugar factories on rec- | 
lamation projects last year was valued | 
at $12,800,000, according to Department | 
of the.Interior. Page 3, Col. 5} 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 
Weekly list of trade opportunities 
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with him? A, I think during a part of 
that time at any rate. 

Q. Is this the same Col. Kelly who 
appeared before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Water Power Policies Committee 
of the_Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Washington, in Novem- 
ber, 1928, at the request of Mr. Paul S. | 
Clapp as the representative of the N. E. 
L. A., to speak on matters touching the 


Feweral Power Commission? I am ask- 
ing if he is the same person. A. So far 
as I know he appeared there. I was not 


there at the time. 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony in the public utilities investi- 
gation wiil be continued in the issue 
of Oct. 8. 


Recommendations’ Made 
By Conference of Judges 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


beoks in one package from one place to 
another free through the mails without 
limitation of weight. 


! 


mendations made in its last two annual 
reports for the adoption of legislation to 
|provide a law clerk for each circuit 
judge, at a salary not to exceed $3,00 
per annum. The necessity for the provi- 
|sion of such law clerks continues force- 
fully to impress itself upon the con- 
ference. 


gress the necessity for legislation which 
will provide that all criminal cases, as 
soon as docketed in a Circuit Court of 
\ Appeals, shall be expedited automatically 
and as of course, assigned for early 
hearing not later than on the calentlar 
at the session of the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals next after their docketing— 
| wherever the regular sitting may 
made and wherever such session may be 
held. Such legislation should provide, 
however, that the statute should in no 
case be enforced so as to prejudice the 
presentation of the case of the defend- 
ant-appellant or prevent a fair review. 

Th conference greatly rejoices at the 
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abroad announced by Department of 
Commerce. 


Trade Commission, 


Service and 


considerably in past two years, Educa- 
tion Bureau states. 


of Congress. 


equitable division of waters of boun- 
dary rivers with Mexico vitally im- 


portant to both countries, Department 
of Interior states. 


ment in personnel of Foreign Service. 


foreign for conference on naval limita- 


Judges of Circuit Courts of Appeal rec- 
ommends increased personnel to expe- 
dite work of Federal courts. 


area bordering on Gulf of Mexico, ac- 
cording to statement of United States 
P 


150 sites for proposed narcotic farms, 
are opened. 


by parachute from airplanes, and prep- 


minutes, reported to Department of 
War. 


Kelly Field, to graduate.119 students, 
largest class of graduates since war. 


War Department. 


for erection of building to house radio 





The conference also renews its recom- | 


The conference suggests to the Con-| 










of each 


s Issue | 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 
Three trade-practice conferences and 
trial examiner’s hearing are sched- 
ed for week of Oct. 7 by Federal 


, Page 6, Col. 4 





Page 5, Col. 1; Personnel | 
Food and Food Products—An article 
by W. A. Taylor, Chief, Bureau of Education 


School courses in printing expanded 


| 


Page 3, Col. 1 


New books received by the Library 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
Growth of irrigation projects makes 


| 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Changes announced by State Depart- 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Invitations will be sent out by British 


ons to be held third week in January, 
is stated at White House. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


General 
Report of Conference of Senior 


Health 


Leprosy found to be most common in 



























ublic Health Service. Page 2, Col. 2 
Bids from various States, offering 


Page 1, Col. 7 


National Defense 
Landing of machine guns and crews 


ration of the guns for firing in a few 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Advanced flying school of Army, at 





Page 2, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 
War Department asks appropriation 


quipment at Fort Sam Houston. 
Page 2, Col. 
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Tax Status Fixed of Loss 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
loss in accordance with section 204. and 
articles 1601 and 1605 of these regulations. 

If the evidence furnished satisfies the 
Commissioner that the taxpayer has sus- 
tained a “net loss” the amount of such net 
loss may be deducted from the net income 
of the taxpayer ‘or the succeeding taxable 
year and if the net loss is in excess of the 
net income for such succeeding taxable 
year the amount of such excess shall be 
carried over and creditcd against the net 
income for the next succeeding taxable 
year. (Italics ours.) 

Considering togéther the remarks of 
counsel for the respondent and the regu- 
lation quoted above, we find no ambigu- 
ity in either the first part or in any 
part of section 204 (b) of the act of 1921. 
On the contrary, its provisions seem to 
us to be as, clearly specific and unmis- 
takable as it is possible to express them. 
Without doubt the Commissioner is en- 
dowed with the power to make and en- 
force regulations that shall carry out 
the clear intent of the words of this sec- 
ition, but equally the power given in the 
section does’ not imply that he has any 
authority to make or enforce any regu- 
lation that alters, or even modifies, that 
clear intent, and it would be without ef- 
fect even though that were the impli- 
cation. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, 


| es ‘ . 
means of petitions for writs of certiora 


|the constitutionality and application ‘ 
'the provisions of the various Feder 


| Court will be called upon to consi 


;court from which the 


|}gued Feb. 25 (III U. S. Daily 3184 
| but, May 13, the court ordered the cas 


| argument, Oct. 21. 
allowed to a side on the oral argument 


Carried to Second Year| 







after March 4, at the conclusion 
volume. This cumulates the 62 
Weekly Indexes. ° 





PRICE 5 CENTS 22% 
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Supreme Court | 
Convenes Oct. 


For New Tert 





ra 











Docket Contains 450 Suit 
The Majority of Whic 
Were Filed During Sun 
mer Recess Period q 


‘Continued from Page 1.} 







































































while 48 are on appeals from the d 
éisions of the lower courts and two a 
on certificates. (A list of these cas: 
will be continued in the journal of tl 
Court for its opening session, which w: 
appear ‘in the issue of Oct. 8.) 

A large number of the cases now a 
pearing on the docket involve the a 
plication of various sections of the Fe 
eral ‘revenue acts, the national ban 
ruptey act, the Federal employers’ li. 
bility act, the Federal radio act, the i 
terstate commerce act, the Federal Trac 
Commission act, the packers’ and stocl 
yards act, and various State statutes. 

Approximately 80 cases pertaining - 


revenue acts are found among the cas 
already docketed. 

Cases involving patent law and pr 
cedure, -admiralty, banking, claims t 
and against the United States, insuran 
city ordinances and disputes betwee 
parties arising out of tort and contra: 
are also found among those which tl 


du: 
ing the coming term. ‘* 

A list of the cases which the cow 
has advanced for argument on Oct. £ 
and 28, together with the name of tk 
se comes, af 
the dates of argument, follows: 

No. 7.—The Ann Arbor R. R. Co., tt 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. C 
et al. v. United States, Interstate Con 
merce Commission et al. Appeal froi 
the District Court for the Northern Di: 
trict of California. This case was @ 


restored to the docket and set for m 
Two hours will t 


No. 60.—Railroad Commission of tk 
State of California and the City of Le 
Angeles v. Los Angeles Railway Cor} 
Qn appeal from the District’ Court fe 
the Southern District of California. Thi 
case will be argued en Oct. 21. + ' 

No. 39.—J. R. Wheeler v. Howar 
Green, receiver, etc. On a writ of cer 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeal 
for the Seventh Circuit. Advanced t 
Oct. 21. 

No. 45.—Tagg Bros. & Moorhead et a. 
v. United States, William Jardine, a 
Secretary, etc. Appeal from t istric 
Court for the District of Nebraska Thi 
case will also be argued Oct. 21.. | 

No. 70.—Fred I. King v. United State: 
On a writ of certiorari to the Cireui 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
Advanced to Oct. 21. 

No. 54.—Interstate. Commerce. Com 
mission v. United States, ex rel. City o 
Los Angeles. On a writ of certiorari t) 
the Court of Appeals of the District o 
Columbia. Advanced to Oct. 28. 

No. 55.—The United Railways & Elec 
tric Co. of Baltimore v. West et al. O7 
appeal from the Maryland Court of Ap) 
peals. To be argued as one case wit 
No. 64 on Oct. 28. 

No. 64.—Harold E, West, chairmar 
etc. v. The United Railways & Electri 
| Co. of Baltimore. On appeal from th 
Maryland Court of Appeals. To be ar 
gued as one case with No. 55-on Oct. 2& 

Original No. 16.—Commonwealth o 
Kentucky v. State of Indiana et al. Bil 
in equity. 4 


Oil. Burners Are Tested : 
To Find Heating Value 











[Continued from Page 3.) ‘j}y © 
termine the amount and character ui : 
burned combustibles. The results of thi 
efficiency tests are shown in a series oF 
efficiency curves. 

Along with the efficiency curves art | 
shown the heating effect curves, flue ey 










| 
vol 











temperature and percentage of carbor 
dioxide. 
are given in extensive tables. 
| discussion of the effect of boiler desigy 
on the efficiency of oil burners is in) 
cluded. i 
Comparative Costs of Heating | 
The bulletin also presents a brief dis} 
cussion of the relative costs of heatin 
with oil and with gas. 
Department circular 405-C_ entitl 
“The Domestic Oil Burner,” ‘based o 
these investigations, was issued som 
time ago. This circular was preparec 
to meet the demand of prospective pur 
chasers of the oil burner for reliable 
information of a nontechnical character) | 
Copies of either of the publications 









The basic data from the test 
A brie’ 




























The power of Federal legislation lies 
solely’ in Congress, and in our opinion 
that part of the regulation of the Com- 
missioner which provides that the excess 
of the net loss over’ the net incdme of the 
second year “shall be carried over and 


where Congress has clearly provided 
that “the amount of such excess shall 
be allowed as-a deduction in computing 
the net income for the next succeeding 


tion of that act and goes beyond the 
power delegated to the Commissioner. 
We do not know whether it was the 





urgent demand by the public generally 
for more efficiency, more speed and more 
certainty in the prosecution of the gen- 
eral eriminal law, which has led to the 
| appointment by the President, and to the 
organization of, a great Commission for 
the discussion and adoption of new 





Q. And Col, Kelly and Major Benion, 
prior to their holding those places in the 
N. E. L. A. had been where? A. As I 
remember, Col. Kelly had been before 
that with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. % 

Q. Do you know that that was approxi- 
mately from 1920 to 1925? A. Well, I 
should »say that was correct. bs 

Q. I tell you that that is correct. A. 








jis completed must be provided, 


Q. And a member for two or three 


I would have to look it u» to be positive. 
Q. Yes, sir. Major Benion was there 


| methods, and a greater efficiency and dis- 
pateh in the consideration and prosecu- 
tion‘of crime. The Federal system for 
the punishment of violations of the Fed- 
eral criminal statutes offers an oppor- 
tunity to the Federal courts to lead in 
the matter of this reform. Congress has 
been engaged in the last few years in 
stiffening the prosecution of violations. of 
Federal criminal laws, and in rendering 
more efficient the procedure in such 
cases. But the working out of those 


| changes is necessarily slow, and we must; 


intent of Congress to provide that the 
deductions permitted, under certain cir- 
cumstances, for the second and third 
years should be similarly applied; but 


| 


we do know that such is not the effect 


of the language used in section 204(b) 


of the revenue act of 1921; and that 


it is not within the power of the Com- 


missioner so to construe and apply the 
widely differing provisions therein con- | 
The rule has been so well set- 
tled that it seems unnecessary further 


tained. 


to discuss it or to cite authorities, 


It seems plain to us that whether un- 
—_———— 


not’ look for too rapid improvement. 
Much remains to be done in this regard. 


For the judicial conference, 
WM. H. TAFT, 


credited against the net income for the| 
be | next succeeding (third) taxable year” 


taxable year,” is an erroneous construc- 





may be obtained free from the Officé} 
!of Information, Department of Agricul 
; ture, Washington, D. C., as long as th 
| supply lasts. 












der the revenue act of 1921, the “ne 
|income” for the third taxable year o 
this pecitioner (the second year suc) | 
ceeding that in which this taxpayer sus 
tained a “net loss”) is greater or les 
|than $25,000, is to be ascertained b 
deducting from its gross income as de 
fined in section 233(a) of the act, the 
general deauctions allowed in sectio 
234 plus the specific deduction ‘allowed 
for that taxable year under sectior | 
| 204(b), and we so hold. 
In what we have said above we are not | 
unmindful that the conclusion we reach’ 
differs from our decision in Eastern 
Building Corporation, 16 B. T, A, 188 
There was no appearance for the peti 
tioner in that case. The distinction now 
made in the language of the act was no 
then pointed out. The decision in the 
Eastern Building Corporation case, sup 
is overruled, 
| We find in the instant case that the 
|petitioner’s net income for 1923 was les 
than $25,000, and that it is, thereforel 
entitled to the specific credit of $2,000 
under the provisions of section 236(b) off 
the revenue act of 1921, 
Reviewed by the Board. 
| Judgment will be entered 
tioner under rule 50, 


















































for the peti 
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